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NUFORM CHECK S TRAPS 


(PATENT PENDING) 
THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS TO THE OLD STYLE STRAIGHT CUT CHECK STRAPS 


Note the shape into which this straight strap has been stretched. Also note that the break is at the top, 
caused, not by wear, but by excessive stretching at that point. 


These MUFORM STRAPS shown below, are actually built into the shape required for the work of a 
check strap. They fit the angle at which the Picker Stick strikes. The wear, therefore, is across ‘the entire 
surface of the strap. Naturally they check better and wear longer. 


(PATENT PENDING) 


NUFORM STRAPS are made of Two Kinds 
of Leather 


SLIP-NOT NUFORM OLD DUTCH NUFORM 


3 
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SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Authorized Distributors 


Lewis E. Tracy Co. James Supply Company 
Boston, Mass. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-~=- the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. 


2, Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe — cuts and scratches and 
speed up baling operations. - 


3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


P. O. Box 424 


Many minor cuts, digs and Your Firm's Name. Trade 
scratches, generally unreport- Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
ed, slow up Tahoe aad Warnings and Special De- 
Round Safety Edges an 3 
signs can be had printed 
Ends on Stanley. Eversate 


continuously on Stanley 


Ties prevent such injur- : 
Colorgraph Ties 


ies and speed up operations. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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of normal service from 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


According to carefully verified records, a print cloth mill 
in South Carolina is today still operating 30,000 rings 
which have been running on the same flange since 1922. 
These rings have been running not only days, but nights 
also until the past year, making an equivalent of approxi- 
mately 20 years normal running. Needless to add, these 
are DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Do you know of any test 
for rings that means anything when compared with the 


TIME-TEST of actual performance on duty? 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Improved Equipment 
and Processing in 
the Manufacture of 


STARCH 


has achieved 


1—GREATER UNIFORMITY of moisture con- 
tent and fluidity of paste. While Eagle Starch 
always has been approved for its uniform quali- 
ty, the new Eagle Starch is controlled within 
still narrower limits, Every package is abso- 
lutely uniform in moisture and fluiaity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or residue. Especial- 
ly designed equipment has resulted in the 
elimination of practically all sediment—which 
means smoother, cleaner size. Try a ‘‘creaming”’ 
test. 


3—-ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 
which have no starch value. By additional 
washings, soluble impurities have been removed 
from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used for drying 
starch is an innovation. tn manufacturing the 
new Eagle Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are removed prior 
to using this air for drying Eagle. 


For best results, always be sure that starch is 

thoroughly ‘‘creamed”’ by stirring with cold 

water before admitting steam. For further 
information, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
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No. 8 


Carding and Spinning Discussed At 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


featured the spring meeting. of the Eastern Caro- 

lina Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
held at N. C. State College Textile School, Raleigh, on 
last Friday. 

In a brief business session, new officers of the Division 
were elected as follows: Chairman, E. M. Holt, Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Durham: vice-chairman, D. F. Lanier, Ox- 
ford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C.; secretary, R. R. Har- 
den, Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham. 

1. M. Mullen, president of the Association, in opening 
the meeting, explained briefly a number of changes that 
are being. made in the organization of the Association. 
These refer.to the reorganization of Divisions along lines 
that establish Divisions so that members. will have a 
minimum of traveling to do to reach the meeting places. 
As an example, he explained that a Combed Yarn Division 
would be organized at Gastonia and cited the recent. for- 
mation of the Northern North Carolina and Virginia 
Division as a new group to make it convenient for men 
in those sections to attend. 

Dean Thomas Nelson, head of the Textile School, in 
a few remarks, explained the aims and purposes of the 
School. He stressed particularly the research work that 
is being done for the mills and urged that the mills take 
advantage of this valuable service to them. 

The discussion on carding was conducted by M. R. 
Vick, of Rosemary, and the discussion on spinning was 
led by J. W. Cates, of Edenton. 

The discussion on carding follows: 


‘ DISCUSSION of carding and spinning questions 


Discussion on Carding 


Chairman: The first subject we shall take up is the 
practicability of making one-process picking out of the 
present two or three processes, Is there anybody here 
who has one-process made of two processes? If so, we 
should like to hear from him promptly. 

E. M. Holt, Superintendent, No. 4 Plant, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Company, Durham, N. C.: We have two- 
process pickers made into one-process pickers. In _re- 
sults we think they are very satisfactory. The method 
of hook-up is without the use of intermediate hoppers. 
Instead of hoppers we have cones—five cones where ordi- 
narily you would have three cones on the pickers if not 
hooked up. The way they are hooked up is that each 
evener is free to even within itself on its particular sec- 
tion, but the last evener, or the evener on the finisher, is 
sO arranged that when it evens—that is, when it lightens 
or heavies—it imposes the same thing all the way through 


back to the hopper. In other words, as the belt shifts 
and the small end of the cone slows up the speed, then it 


. slows up the speed of the driving cone on the other proc- 


ess. Our loss of laps is about two per cent, and we think 
it is very satisfactory. 
BALL BEARINGS. NECESSARY 

I have seen pickers hooked up from single pickers that 
were monstrosities; it was no way for them to work. I! 
do think, in order to make a picker work successfully, 
there must be quite a use of ball bearings to take the 
load off the cones, because after all it does carry an extra 
load—that is, without the intermediate hopper. With 
the intermediate hopper there is no work added. We 
have had a picker hooked up that way that was a single 
process picker. The speed of the intermediate hopper is 
controlled by the evener on the finisher. That worked 
very successfully, though more expensive to build and 
install than the picker I have described (without the in- 
termediate hopper). 

Mr. Brietz: I should like to ask where the greatest 
advantage lies in that single process. Is it in saving of 
costs, in evener work, or is it in greater production? 

Mr. Holt: There is quite a saving in labor; that is 
probably the first consideration. Our idea in hooking 
them up was to make a saving of labor, although we were 
not willing to do it with any loss of quality. The way it 
has worked out we find we have a saving in production, 


in that there is less loss in laps. 


Chairman: As you know, Mr. Brietz, it is mighty 
hard to get good lapper men, and when we do get one we 
want to keep him until he dies. I think this process pro- 
longs the life of your man as well as cuts down the labor. 
When a man gets on to sixty years of age, those laps get 
mighty heavy, especially when wet from the dye house: 
and he gets worn out before the day is half gone. 

If there is anybody here who has three processes con- 
nected up into one I wish you would tell us about it. 

Mr. Mullen: You might ask if anybody has had it 
connected up and found it not satisfactory. 

One of the great savings is in power; there is a saving 
of over one hundred per cent in power. We have not 
tried this process, but I am told it would cut the power 
from 130 h.p. to 60, and that is a great saving in a year’s 
time. 

Chairman: I was talking with Mr. Marshall Dilling 
several months ago, and he told me he had this at Gas- 
tonia and was very well pleased with what he had. | 
think he kept his finisher to double laps on. Has anyone 
here that process, connecting the intermediate with the 
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breaker and saving the finisher to double laps on? (No 
response.) Not many people have experimented with 
that; I expect they are afraid of it. 

In regard to the cost, Mr. Holt, can you tell us about 
the cost of connecting up this in the way you have it?” 

Mr. Holt: I can not be sure, Mr. Vick, but it seems 
to me it was something like $160 per machine for the 
parts. That did not include the labor of putting them 
together. I might add that we made a further saving 
there in that we had a whole unit left over when we got 
through—that is, an intermediate and a finisher; we 
were able to get along with one less. The cost of the 
machine we hooked up with the hopper is right much 
more, about $350, I suppose. That was on the two- 
process. The other is much cheaper. It was something 
like $160 for parts. 

WASTE AND CLEANLINESS 


J. V. McCombs, General Superintendent, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinvillé, N. C.: What is your experience as 
regards waste? And in regard to cleanliness, too? 

Mr. Holt: That is a rather hard question to answer, 
because it is quite a while since we did that. We ran 
various tests. I did not run the test on these machines 
before they were hooked up, because I was not at the 
plant; but I know for a certainty that the cleanliness is 
as good, and the breaking strength probably a little bet- 
ter. I do not think the “breaking strength. is better be- 


cause of the hook-up but because of readjustments we 


made at that time, but I know we did not lose in clean- 
liness or breaking strength because of the hook-up. 

C. S. Tatum, Superintendent, Pilot Mill, Raleigh, N. 
C.: How long did it take to change over? 

Mr. Holt: About one a week. 

Mr. Tatum: Do you do colored work? 

Mr. Holt: No, all white. 

Mr. Tatum: I wonder if it would be possible to do 
blending on that. 

Mr. Holt: I don’t know. You might blend on the 
finisher. 

Mr. Tatum: Have you found any disadvantages to 
it? 

Mr. Holt: Well, there might be some little variation 
from yard to yard, or within that yard over the other, 
but we have not been able to find it. I have thought at 
times there might be, but I have never been able to 


‘prove it. The disadvantages I see in the whole thing is 


in hooking it up; if you don’t do it right you have a 
mess; that is, if you don’t take the load off your cone 
belts, if you tie it up so it can not play, it is awful. 

Mr. Tatum: Did you do the work yourself? 

Mr. Holt: Yes. 

Question: ‘The $160 is for the ball bearings, is it? 

Mr. Holt: Yes, that is practically all the cost—ball 
bearings and castings. — 

Question: I should like to know the length of it. 

Mr. Holt: It is a regular picker with the apron cut 
about half in two. In other words, you save about the 
length of one apron in the hook-up. That is, where you 
push it you save more than that; you save the head off 
two machines and your calender head—I don’t know 
how to put that—about forty inches; and then save the 
length of one apron. 

Chairman: You save the space between two ma- 
chines, too, don’t you? 

Mr. Holt: Yes. This machine is about the length 
of this room from feeder hopper to calender machine. 

Chairman: . That is what appeals to me. .l am anx- 
ious to save a little floor space, and | believe I shall save 
about ten feet of floor space by hooking up three. I am 
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satishied that with the hook-up the yard-per-yard lap will 
be just as good. 
Mr. Mullen: What did Mr. Holt say about the blend- 
ing? 
Mr. Holt: I don’t believe you can blend it as well. 
BLENDING 


Chairman: We have run some colored in our single 
process. Where the dye got the right shade we got the 
blend all right, but we can not change the shade when 
the dye did not get it. Of course, where you open ten or 
twelve bales, make a dye of ten or twelve bales and open 
all that at one time, you can mix those and get a fairly 
good blend, provided you get the man to open from 
each bale. On the single process you have a double 
hopper, and in these hoppers that cotton is continually 
rolling, and you get a fairly good blend from there. Of 
course, if you want to make a Yaeger yarn, as hosiery 
mills do, it would not do, because in that Yaeger yarn 
you put so much lap in white and so much in brown or 
blue or some other color. You could not blend a lap 
like that, of two colors or three colors, in any single 
process. But in white or all one color it would be very 
satisfactory. 

J. C. Farmer, Overseer Carding, Roanoke Mill No. 1, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We have tried it and ind i in 
the process of changing from one color to another it is 
very hard to cleah it out; we sometimes have to run 


white to get it all out. There is a big disadvantage in © 


running colors—that is, where you have lots of colors. 
BLENDING IN HOPPERS 

J. W. Cates, Superintendent, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C.: ‘There is an engineering concern in the 
State advocating blending with hoppers. I should like 
to know if anybody here has put in a series of those hop- 
pers. They use, say, from six to eight hoppers for 
blending either white or colored—use it as an opening 
process. That is, instead of using bale breakers they use 
a series of hoppers. That is being advocated right exten- 
sively in the State by engineers, and I think it is in oper- 
ation in the State. 

James W. Bradbury, Textile Development Company, 
Boston, Mass., and Greensboro, N. C.: We have put in 
this system in ten countries in Europe, in Canada, and in 
a number of States in the United States. We recommend 
the system this gentleman has just spoken about and 
have recommended it for five years. It is really the only 
way of blending cotton. A bale breaker will blend from 
four to five bales; I do not care how many bales you lay 
down on the floor, you get only four or five bales in the 
blend. In using these hoppers you set four bales in front 
of each hopper. The cotton drops on an apron and goes 
on to the cleaning machinery from the apron. In order 
to get your blend and an even yarn it is necessary to 
blend in your opening a little more than you are doing 
at the present time. That really does away with the 
four laps on the finisher picker. 


David Clark, Editor Southern Textile Bulletin. Char- 


lotte, N. C.: I was in Fall River about two years ago 
and saw some tests. One mill had a thing rigged up in 
front of a window on which you could unroll the lap. 
There was all the difference in the world between the 
laps made on one machine and others made in another 
part of the mill in three processes. Then several weeks 
ago I was in a mill in Alabama where they had a lay-out 
of multiple. hoppers. They had the cleanest cotton | 
have seen anywhere. 

Geo. F. Shipp, Spinning Department, Rocky Mount 
Mill, Rocky Mount, N. C.: We have those hoppers stag- 
gered around our bale breaker and like it very much. We 
put six bales around each hopper. 
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Mr. Clark: At the mill in Alabama of which I spoke 
they had six hoppers winding on to an apron. They put 
several bales to each hopper, so they got a complete mix. 
It went through a Buckley opener. Then they had a 
long apron of wire mesh, fully as long as this room, 
which had a shaking motion. After the cotton had been 
thoroughly mixed by going through six hoppers and the 
Buckley opener had cleaned it to some. extent, it then 
dropped on to this apron, which had a constant shaking 
motion. As a result there was under this apron a lot of 
dirt and trash. With this long, shaking apron which 
they put on there, they shook out practically all the dirt 
which was in the cotton. They had the cleanest cotton 
I have seen anywhere. 

Mr. Mullen: Did they have the one- process picker? 

Mr. Clark: Yes, they had the one-process picker 
ahead of that. After they got through with that they 
put it in a Murray machien. They were strong on clean- 


ing. 


Mr. Shipp: We put six bales of cotton around each 
hopper and feed part of it to each hopper. Then it goes 
to a Murphy opener. We are very much pleased with it. 
We have had it only a few weeks. 

Question: Was that thing in Alabama home-made? 

Mr. Clark: Yes, the whole thing was home-made. 
The apron was about forty inches wide. That thing con- 
stantly shook. 


Question: Back and forth or up and down? 


Mr. Clark: Both. There was an immense amount of 
dirt dropping from that apron; I was surprised to see how 
much. 

Mr. Cates: Did you find out anything about the cost 
of this? 

Mr. Clark: No, but it could not have been very ex- 
pensive. They got up some hoppers, and they had the 
Buckley there, and they rigged up that apron. 

Nelson R. Harte, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Edna 
Mills Corporation, Reidsville, N. C.: Has anyone used 
the Aldridge hook-up for converting their three-process 
into one? 

Mr. Bradbury: ‘That is what I referred to a’ while 
ago. That is very good. . 

Carl R. Harris, Superintendent, The Erwin Cotton 
Mill No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.:. What about the inch-by- 
inch weight? 

Mr. Bradbury: We have not gotten down to that. 

Chairman: I can not say that thé single process as 
yet cleans my lap as well as the three-process, but it 
leaves the cotton in better shape, so that the card can 
cleafi it better than the three processes, and in the end it 
comes out just about as clean as in the three-process. So 
far as the evenness is concerned, I believe yard per yard 
we have better laps from that than we have ever had 
before. 


I noticed some time ago that someone was writing in 
one of the textile papers that the thicker your lap, the 
heavier your major lap, the more even you could get it 
eventually. That is naturally true, because you have 
more cotton there to fill the spaces. The inch-per-inch, 
as'Mr. Harris says, is what we need. I have been want- 
ing for years to get the inch-by-inch, because an inch of 
cotton in the lap will make ninety inches in the cards. | 
believe a heavier lap with heavier draft on the card will 
give you evener work than a light lap with lift draft on 
the card. 

Mr. Cates: From what the gentleman just said, would 
it be practicable to use a heavier lap and do more drait- 
ing on the cards—use, say, an eighteen to twenty-ounce 
lap and use a heavier draft? 
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Mr. Vick: I believe you would get evener work, be- 


cause your inch-per-inch would be more even. 


Mr. Bradbury: On the raw stock, with 140 draft, 


did not get as good results in the finished work; the yarn 


was not so even. But on bleached stock, 140 draft, 


got very good results. 


Mr. Tatum: 
being different? 

Chairman: I believe when you get up to 140 draft on 
the cards you have to change the licker-in speed a little. 
Of course, that would be right expensive to do, to have 
the gears made to change all that. Nevertheless it is 
worth discussion. 


NEED OF Even YARN 


Mr. Cates: I made a test on a 20-ounce lap, with 
the: licker-in speeded up from the usual speed of about 
450 or 470 to 600, and found very little difference in 
the breaking strength. I did think the yarn was .more 
even. 


Chairman: If you have an evener yarn the only way 
you could get any increase in breaking strength, provided 
you were not damaging the cotton before in your carding, 
is from the evenness of it. More even yarn has probably 
a little better breaking strength. For the last four or 
five years we could not get cotton that would give us the 
breaking strength that we are getting this year. Cotton 
grown in eastern North Carolina for the last four years 
was very weak, but this last year it is very strong— 
much better ‘than former crops. I do not know whether 
that is due to an improved kind of cotton that many 
farmers in’ the east are using, or whether it is due to the 
season of the year, but nevertheless it is much better. 

Mr. Farmer: We put in the Saco-Lowell one-process 
picking. We are making some blends, 25 gray and 50 
gray; we have several blends. We had to keep some of 
the old pickers to blend these. We have to keep that 
very uniform. Is there any practical way to do that with 
this system? 

Chairman: Personally, I do not believe there is. 

Mr. Bradbury: I was down in Georgia in a mill 
where they blend four different colored laps on the fin- 
isher apron. We suggested that they try this in the 
hopper, and they got good results. There is a mill run- 
ning down in Georgia now doing this blending by the 
hoppers. 

Chairman: Would you mind giving the address of 
that mill? 

Mr. Bradbury: We can not give any mill’s address; 
I am sorry. 

Chairman: It might be that the Saco-Lowell people 
could tell you how to blend your gray. If they are going 
to put in single-process pickers from now on they will 
have to develop that. 

Mr. McCombs: What would the gentleman do if he 
ran 22%, 62%, etc for each color? 

Dr. Bradbury: Change at the hoppers until you get 
what you want. Make a test. 

Mr. Harris: What kind of work was that? 

Mr. Bradbury: This was hosiery yarn. This was a 
hosiery mill. 

Mr. Harris: It might do for that, but if you go to 
putting blended stuff in colored warp you can not do it to 
save your neck. We take four laps, and we have to be 
positive those laps are the same weight and same shade. 
In colored goods you can not do it. 

MeEtHops or BLENDING 

Mr. Bradbury: First clean it, then dye the raw stock. 
When you look at the bale after it comes out of the dye 
tank you can see it is better than any other blend; it is 


Ho do you account for the raw stock 
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better than any other I have ever seen. Even though 
you put the four laps on the picker and run them through, 
you will find these lighter spots of color. We have done 
the blending with this system here, put in the dyed laps, 
and it has come out exactly the same as your finisher 
lap. 

Chairman: When we dye a lot of cotton, say fifteen 
rr twenty bales, we put that in all together and run that 
out before we put in any more. If the quills go in you 
can tell it in your goods. We try to keep each lot of 
cotton separate. 

Mr, Farmer: ‘Speaking about the laps that you are 
going to blend with, say, white laps and black laps, if 
you are running 25 per cent gray and you let the black 
lap get off weight, it will shade. The way we have done 
is to take, say, seventy-five bales of black, mix them up. 
and put all in the hopper at one time. 


STRAIGHT Wrre Carp CLOTHING 


Chairman: Our next question is on straight wire and 
metallic card clothing. 

We have some on cylinders in one mill. Two 
cylinders are giving us satisfaction. A cylinder in 
the other miil I found recently had been ground to a 
hook, We ground that out and it is now doing very 
well. I should like to hear from anyone who has had 
more experience than I. Let us take up the straight- 
wire clothing first. 

Mr. Tatum: We have a line of cards with. that 
straight-wire clothing. We find,’ just as the gentleman 
in front said, there are lots of Neps. 

Chairman: We have one and found a lot of neps. 
We found that it had a hook, and when I got rid of that 
it was all right. We have had it on only about two 
vears, and it takes ten years to tell about a thing like 
that. 

G. C. Truslow, General Superintendent, Draper Amer- 
ican and. Wearwell Sheeting Mills, Draper, N. C.: We 
are interested in metallic clothing. We have one card 
with it that has been running two years, night and day. 
So far we have found it splendid. We have run this card 
as much as a week, night and day, and stripped it with a 
roller and got less than a half ounce of strips. We have 
some tests now going to the bleachery. I am really in- 
terested in getting the facts. 

Chairman: What class of goods? 

Mr. Truslow: Sheeting. 

M. R. Harden, Superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, No. 1 Mill, Durham, N. C:: Where did the 
strippings go? If they are not in the clothing they are 
bound to go in the goods. 

Mr. Truslow: The goods, so far as we were able to 
check, were pretty free of neps; we can not see much 
difference. 

Chairman; That has been my experience on the 
straight wire, too, that we have less strippings but the 
carding seems to be as clean. I make it a point every 
day to weigh the laps from one of these cards with four 
or tive others, and I can not see any difference. I have 
been trying to see whether there was any gain or loss of 
weight but have not been able to discover: that: Some- 
times it weighs a little more, sometimes less. 


SETTING ROLLS ON RovING FRAMES 


Chairman: ‘The next subject is the setting of top and 
bottom rolls on roving frames, especially the relation of 
the top rolls to the bottom rolls. Assuming your bottom 
rolls are all closed up, say, for 74-inch cotton, how far 
can you open those top rolls, if you get a longer staple 
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cotton, before having to open your bottom rolls, to get 
your work to run right? Of course, you ought to have 
your top rolls always a little over your bottom rolls, so 
when the frames stop they will not roll back or the 
weights will not pull them back. Beyond that point, 
should you not open or should you open your bottom rolls 
to get the best results?. My opinion is that you should. 


Open them just a little over the top of the front rolls, so 


the bottom rolls will not roll back. How far should you 
open your top rolls before your bottom rolls should be 
opened? Have any of you carders had any trouble about 
your work not running when you put in a little longer 
cotton, and you tried to get it on vour top rolls and 
could not do it? 


G. E. Moore, Superintendent, J. M. Odell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Bynum, N. C.: To start this thing off, ] 
think if your rolls are just right to begin with if you 
open one [ think you should open the other, ; I think they 
should go together. 

Chairman: That is just my opinion exactly. You 
know it is so much trouble to use a bottom roll that we 
always use that top roll. Every time you move a six- 
teenth of an inch on a top roll I think you ought to move 
the bottom roll. I know we tried that thing some time 
ago on long staple cotton and did not have much success 
on-it, As soon as we moved the bottom roll a trifle our 
production was excellent on those frames. 

C. C. Cates, Overseer Spinning, Edenton Cotton Mills. 
Edenton, N, C.: I should like to know, Mr. Vick, if you 
can tell us some reason why, when we open the top roll 
and get good results, we should open the bottom roll. Is 
there any action that would be’ detrimental to the roll or 
to the stock? I can not tell any difference. 

Chairman: My opinion is that when you get your top 
roll over so it will go down over the bottom roll, when 
your cotton goes over the steel roll it has some effect. 
What that effect is I do not know, That is what I want 
to learn. I am of the opinion Mr. Moore has expressed. 
that you ought to open the bottom roll when you open 
the top roll. Of course, you can do a little less work, but 
| think it is better to open both rolls. 

C. C. Cates: When it is going to take you a week to 
open your rolls and you will get through with that cotton 
in'a week’s time, I do not see the practicability of open- 
ing the rolls, if you can get by. 

Chairman: Suppose you can not get by? That is the 
point. 

Mr. Moore: If the rolls are just a little off the bn 
of your steel roll, then your rolls are just a little farther 
apart than you think, and it causes.a little kink: if you 
will watch it closely you will find there is a slight kink 
in there. I don’t thing you get quite as even draft if 
your finger bars are not just right, and sometimes they 
are not. Every roller will not lie absolutely straight on 
your steel roll. When that is the case you have a slight 
kink, or it throws it out of line. The stock coming 
through there is not coming absolutely straight; it goes 
over the roll just a little bit; it throws it off on the front 
side just a little bit. 

Mr. Tatum: How much did you have to open those 
top rolls, Mr. Vick, before you opened the bottom ones? 

Chairman: They were open when I went on that job, 
and they were open about three-sixteenths of an inch. 
When we got a little longer cotton we had to let them 
stay open and open the bottom rolls. 

Mr. McCombs: I think the question is more of the 
degree of the frame than anything else. If you have an 
old frame, a high angle frame, you want to set that roll 
just slightly past the center of your steel roll; that is the 
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ideal condition. If you get in cotton that is longer, you 
have to open the steel roll. 

| think lots of mills make a mistake in not having a 
cotton man. Superintendents are not cotton men. In 
one mill I worked in, where we used one hundred bales 
of cotton a week, we had a cotton man. I think it is a 
bum job for a superintendent to have to be open rolls 
and closing rolls all the time. If the mill can not afford 
both a superintendent and a cotton man, then fire the 
superintendent and get a cotton man. 

Chairman: You can handle with your leather rolls, | 
think, safely one-sixteenth-inch variation in cotton, when 
you have an eighth of an inch variation I think you have 
to do something with your steel roll. 

J. W. Cooper, Superintendent, Harriet Cotton Mills, 
Henderson, N. C.: I opened some spinning rolls 3-16 
and not very good results—the top rolls alone. We were 
running what was supposed to be inch staple, but it ran 
over, I think; it was mixed up considerably in the bale. 
We got some that was 1 1-16-inch. I had to do that to 
cut out kinky yarn, and it cut it out entirely. That was 
warp 40s. 


Discussion on Spinning 
President Mullen: We come now to the discussion of 
spinning questions, and that first subject covers a wide 
field. I shall turn the conduct of this discussion over to 


|. W. Cates, of Edenton. The discussion will continue 
for one hour. 


COVERING ROLLS 


Chairman Cates Our first subject is the covering of 
roving and spinning rolls; which ts best—sheep skin, calf 


skin. or cork? 


Mr. Harden: We have at the present time several 
spindles running on each, some on cork, some on sheep 
skin, and some on calf skin.. We have more on sheep 
skin, because we have been changing away from that and 
have not gotten very far with the other two. The advan- 
tage of calf skin over sheep skin seems to be in the last- 
ing qualities. You get a sm vother, slicker cover on calf 
skin than you do on sheep skin. The chief disadvantage 
of calf skin is that we have what are known as eyebrows 
more on the calf skin; the top rolls have to be picked 
more often. -The cork roll does not give you any eye- 
brow: the clearer waste that would collect on the front 
of the clearer is gradually absorbed by the yarn.. I think 
that either the calf skin or the cork roll would outlast 
the sheep skin, so far as cost and lasting qualities are 
concerned. | 


Cork ROLLS 


We have had some experience with the cork rolls on 
over-size and turned-down rolls. We have a buffing ma- 
chine now and have about ten frames, not all on cork 
yet but have enough to put on that many. There is 
one disadvantage of cork that we have run into on. the 
over-size roll, and that is that you have to set the rolls 
too wide apart. That is, with a one-inch roll there is 
about three-sixteenths of an inch of cork on it; when you 
buff it down you have about three-thirty-seconds there; 
and you have to set your rolls an inch and three-thirty- 
seconds apart from bite to bite. On short cotton you 
have trouble. Another disadvantage of cork is that over 
night the flat from the steel roll will make an imprint on 
the cork. In the morning, until about eight or nine 
o'clock, you have more ends down on cork than on 
leather rolls.. Of course, as to cost, cork has it over the 
others. 
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Chairman: The point we wish to get to is which is 
‘the best for the mill, from the quality of the yarn and 
the cost. 

E. R. Rogers, Roller Coverer, Durham Hosiery Mills 
No. 6, Durham, N. C.: Mr. Harden, please tell us some- 
thing about the quality of the yarn. | 

Mr. Harden: On the cork over-size roll, because of 
the increased setting there, you can not get the breaking 
strength; you lose a little bit; that is our experience so 
far. On the turned-down roll there seems to be very little 
difference as long as your roll conditions are the same. | 
can not tell any difference in breaking strength from tests 
covering quite a period of time between sheep skin and 
calf skin. The breaking strength seems to be about the 
same, but you do have more eyebrows from sheep skin 
than calf skin, because the covering is slicker and 
smoother. 

Mr. Tatum: 

Mr. Harden: 
perimental stage. 

Mr. Harte: What percentage have you had to cover? 

Mr. Harden: So tar we have not had to cover any of 
those, calf-skin rolls except where the roll became hollow- 
ed out too much or became damaged. 

Mr. Mullen: 
skin? 

Mr. Harden: We had some calf skin put in-at the 
time they first began to tan it. 

Mr. Mullen: 


Which would you rather have? 
| can not say. We are still in the ex- 


How long have you been running calf 


That was vegetable tan? 

Mr. Harden: Yes; and some chrome tan. 

Mr. Mullen: Do they still have eyebrows? 

Mr. Harden: Yes. You will have some trouble with 
them as long as you run calf-skin, rolls, but they do di- 
minish after a while. : 

Mr. McCombs: We have more or less trouble with 
eyebrows on any new roll; if we just look for them. they 
are there. My experience with the calf skin has been 
very successful, and I have run them up to 60s yarn. We 
take this calf skin and put it on the roll, then take a very 
fine emery and buff it, then take a solution we have and 
paint it; and when that is worn off it is elastic and vou 
will not get any eyebrows... I think sheep skin is much 
less expensive. Of course if you buy really good sheep 
skin and put good roller cloth under it you will get good 
results, but in these days we do not want to put that 
much in it. So far as the breaking streneth on sheep 
skin and calf skin is concerned, | do not think there js 
very much difference. 

Chairman: What about end breakage? 

Mr. McCombs: — 1 think the calf skin is best. 

Mr. Vick: Do you put that solution on just the one 
time? 

Mr. McCombs: © Yes, just when the roll is covered. 
When that wears'off the roll is smooth. 

Mr. Harris: Is that a secret solution? 

Mr. McCombs: Our roller cover has it. 
give it out; I do not know. 

Chairman: Would you say that sheep skin is fifty per 
cent cheaper on today’s prices? ‘ 

Mr. McCombs: [| think that would depend on the 
yarn you are running, : 

Mr. Harden: Why does the calf-skin roll cost more 
than the sheep-skin? | 

Mr. McCombs: Simply because the skin‘is higher, 

Mr. Harden: You buy calf skin by the square foot 
and buy sheep skins by. the dozen skins. We find: that 
the calf skin is so much larger that. we can cut it-to 
better advantage. 
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Mr. McCombs: I have figured out the cost, and it is 
thirty per cent higher for calf skin. 


Mr. Harden: We find it is just as cheap, if you buy 
the big calf skins. You do not have nearly so much 
waste per skin or in square feet if you buy large-sized 
calf skins. The sheep skin, of course, is smaller, and 
there is more waste. I might say we use the best sheep 
skin and the best calf skin we can buy; we do not take 
any inferior stuff. 


L. B. Crouch, Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Manutfac- 
turing Company No. 1, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We 
have had sheep skin which split up and gave a lot of 
trouble. We ran a different kind of sheep skin for com- 
parison. I am running calf skin mostly, and it has eye- 
brows always. I have found as high as fifty ends out of 
a hundred where the eyebrows have caught, slubs where 
the eyebrows have caught in the yarn. My sheep skin 
is eyebrowing more than usual. It seems the grade of 
skins has gone down; I am not getting the same service 
out of sheep skins. Calf skins I have been running a 
good while. I figure they are about thirty per cent in 
cost over the sheep skin. 


PREFERS CorkK ROLLS 


The cork roll I prefer to anything I have ever run on 
a spinning frame; I get no eyebrows at all and get as 
good breaking strength and evener yarn. I have never 
had any trouble with more ends coming down in cold 
weather. I have heard it said that ends come down more 
in cold weather with cork rolls, but I have not found 
that so. The cork will become hard when it gets cold, 
and if you have not an extra heavy weight I find the 
ends will pull out from under it in starting up every 
morning. That has never given me any trouble, though. 
I ran a set of cork rolls for eleven months without taking 
them out and rebuffing. The clearers do not catch as 
much on a cork roll as on sheep skin or calf skin. 


SHEEP SKIN AND CALF SKIN 


Mr. Lanier: .We changed several months ago from 
sheep skin to calf skin, having in mind the cost, as much 


as anything else and the running of the work. We had. 


had a few of them in for a few months, experimenting 
with them, before we began to change over. It is true 
that the first cost is about thirty to thirty-five per cent 
higher. We have found that our roller coverer had a 
real job. We have no shop of our own. After six or 
seven months’ trial, we think that the roller cost is going 
to be a little less, and we are satisfied that the work is 
running somewhat better. As to the quality of the yarn, 
or the breaking strength, or the evenness of the yarn, I 
do not know that we are getting any advantage in that. 
The only trouble I have is that the fellows learned a few 
years ago that whenever they got stained up with oil 
they should take them out, and we have not gotten them 
educated yet that calf-skin rolls are all right as long as 
they are smooth. 

Mr. Moore: We have some calf skin, but most of our 
rolls are sheep skin. So far as breaking strength is con- 
cerned, I see no difference. The eyebrows that we have 
been talking so much about, of course, we have more on 
the calf skin, decidedly more; they have to be cleaned 
off more. I wonder if it would not be a good idea, any- 
way, to take off that troublesome clearer board and let 
them go on through. 


One thing; it séems to me the calf skin is more expen- 
sive, though I have heard here it is not. I believe | 
should rather have calf skin than anything else, if it did 
not cost so much to start with. 
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ten a piece of waste with alcohol and wipe it off, and it 
leaves it shiny and clean. 

Chairman: Does that have a tendency to eliminate 
the eyebrow? | | 

Mr. Moore: No; the only way to eliminate the eye- 
brow is to take the flat off. 

Mr. Farmer: You might mix a little paraffin wax 
with the alcohol. 

Mr. A.: I have never had any experience with the 
alcohol. But in cleaning down the rolls I have taken 
some ordinary cheap talcum powder and fixed a paddle 
with a piece of felt on there and dusted on this powder. 
It gives as slick a finish, almost, as before you grind the 
face of the skin off. I tried that on a half dozen spin- 
ning rolls and put those rolls in, and I have never seen 
any run any better. 

Mr. Crouch: I have never seen an eyebrows on a 
cork roll yet, and I have been running them three years— 
running on filling, 34-inch cotton. ; 

Question: What becomes of that ey ebrow? It does 
not stay under the clearer. 

Mr. Crouch: I find about fifty per cent less clearer 
waste on the cork roll. 

Mr. Harden: I think there is no question but that the 
clearer waste goes into the yarn, but I think of the two 
evils there I would rather have the cork roll, so far as the 
eyebrow or the waste is concerned, because it allows it 
to go into the yarn gradually, instead of holding it there 
for a time and then letting it loose in chunks. I think 


that is one striking advantage the cork roll has over any 


other roll, because it does not hold it there and then let it 


‘go and cause lumps in the yarn. The only disadvantage 


I see to cork is that you have to turn the roll down for 
short-staple cotton. Another disadvantage is that the 
pressure of that flat over night has a tendency to make 
the end come down. I do not know but that the cork 
then has advantages over any other type of roll. 

Mr. Crouch: What weight do you use? Is it very 
heavy? 

Mr. Harden: I do not remember. It is the usual 
weight. 

Mr. Mullen: There is one question I might have 
brought up a while ago. What. is considered the average 
life of a sheep-skin roll, say on 20s? : 

C. C. Cates: The figures for the year 1931 are about 
one and one-eighth roll per spindle for the year. 

Mr. Mullen: Say on a 250-spindle frame. 

C. C. Cates: About one roll a day. 

Mr. McCombs: I think that more than a roll per 
spindle per year on 20s yarn is excessive. 

Mr. F.: We figure about 2.8 per cent on 55 hours. 
That figures the life of the front roll about thirty-eight 
to forty weeks. | 

Mr. McCombs: The life of a spinning roll depends 


altogether on the frame. I know a mill that used five . 


rolls per spindle a year. The frame has a lot to do with 


it, as well as the numbers that you are running. 


REGRINDING WorN 

Chairman: Our next subject is the practicability of 
regrinding worn whorls on spinning spindles. The idea 
is that after a band has run a certain number of years on 
a spindle it forms a groove. Does it pay to take that 
whorl and regrind it back into its normal shape again? 
Are there any suggestions about that? 
We have tried it, and it leaves the roll dry and clean, 
and it is easier for the spinner to clean. You man mois- 

One gentleman spoke of putting on the rolls with pol- 
ish. I do not know whether this crowd has any alcohol 
to spare or not, but I believe that would be a good thing. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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extile Chemistry 
As a 
College Course 


BY H. L. HUNTER, PhD. 


Acting Head, Chemistry and Dyeing Division, 


Textile Department, Clemson Sollege, S.. C. 


Rodney Hunt pressure kier boiling out or peroxide bleach- 


ing cotton yarn and piece goods is typical of the excellence of the 
dyeing laboratory of Clemson Textile Department. This kier is fitted 
with injector, pump, percolating and time vomiting liquor circulator, 
open and closed coil heaters, and Tycos automatic temperature con- 
trol and recorder. 


T has been only within the last few years that textile 

chemistry has been given the attention which it de- 

serves in the Southern textile schools. Probably this 
is due to a large extent to the fact that dyeing in the tex- 
tile industry has in the past been a profession handed 
down from father to son and the only educational re- 
quirement has been normal intelligence and a willingness 
to work. A new era is now at hand. The textile chemist 
of today must not only know the rule of thumb methods 
of dyeing, but he must be equipped mentally to cope with 
the many problems requiring chemical knowledge which 
arise in the plant from day to day. These problems have 
increased to a great extent in the past few years with the 
introduction of rayon, vat and azoic dyes, the use of 
which requires definite chemical knowledge. 


Due to the greater demand for chemists in the textile 
plants in the South interest in the textile chemistry course 
at Clemson College has increased yearly since its intro- 
duction. As a result, Clemson now has fifty students reg- 
istered in a four-year course in textile chemistry. 

Several factors have been responsible for this growth. 
One of the most vital of these is the number of openings 
available for these students. If a Clemson graduate in 
textile chemistry has performed his work conscientiously, 
he should have the fundamental knowledge necessary to 


go to work in a rayon plant, in the dye room of a textile 
mill, or in a bleaching or finishing plant. Besides these 
major possibilities, he has had enough purely chemical 
training. to enable him to compete on nearly an equal 
footing with the men who have specialized in chemistry 
for a corresponding length of time. Although the oppor- 
unities for chemists are not great at present in South 
Carolina, such openings will doubtless increase in number 
in the future, and there are many openings in this field 
in other States. Another line of work available for grad- 
uates in textile chemistry is that of dye salesman. A 
highly technical knowledge is not necessarily required of 
a salesman of dyes at the start. However, it is to his 
distinct advantage to have a good thorough knowledge of 
the chemistry involved in the manufacture and applica- 
tion of the dyes since such knowledge enables him to 
make a “scientific guess’ as to how dyes will act under a 
given set of conditions. 


From the preceding statements the conclusion should 
not be drawn that the textile chemistry graduate from 
Clemson College or any other college is a trained dyer, 
finisher, rayon expert, or dye salesman. Far from it! 
He should have, however, in addition to a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of chemistry, a mind trained to grasp 


the particular problems which arise in the indusigy and. 
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should be able either to suggest a possible solution or\ 


should know where to find the additional information 


necessary in order to arrive at the correct solution. Fur-— 


thermore, he should know how to work, for the textile 
chemistry course at Clemson is not one which encourages 
loafing; it is not generally labelled as a “crip” course 
in the slang of the campus. | 

From the success which has been achieved in placing 
its men trained in textile chemistry, Clemson Textile De- 
partment feels justified in concluding that its graduates 
do measure up more or less to the standards just outlined. 
All of last year’s class have been‘placed in positions which 


offer good opportunities for advancement, and inquiries 


Fig. 14—View of dyeing laboratory of Clemson Textile Department, 


showing Franklin package dyeing machines, Strickland Monel metal 
paddle hosiery dyeing machine, and a full-sized jigger in foreground. 
In the background appears bench space devoted to pot dyeing experi- 
ments and chemical shelves. 


are already coming in with regard to this year’s graduat- 
ing class—-a very encouraging sign in view of the present 
economic depression. 


FACILITIES FOR WorRK IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AT 
(CLEMSON 


While it must be admitted that the Clemson textile 
building itself leaves much to be desired, its equipment 
is second to none, and after all it is the equipment with 
which the students work. One of the outstanding pieces 
of apparatus available for student instruction in the 
Clemson textile chemistry laboratory is a 50-pound Rod- 
ney Hunt pressure kier-for boiling out or peroxide bleach- 
ing cotton yarn or piece goods: This kier is equipped 
with an injector, pump, percolating and time vomiting 
liquid circulator, open and ‘closed coil heaters and Tycos 
automatic temperature control apparatus. The labora- 
tory also contains a standard-sized jig for piece dyeing 
and a Rodney Hunt machine which can be utilized for 
either washing or dyeing piece goods. Monel metal tanks 
and pans are standard equipment. Package dyeing can 
be ably demonstrated by both Franklin Process and Co- 
lumbus package dyeing apparatus. Raw stock may be 


dyed in the laboratory in either Psarski or Chattanooga — 


machines, while steam-drying hosiery forms and a Strick- 
land monel metal paddle hosiery dyeing machine are 
available ior providing experience in this branch of the 
industry. One of the most recently acquired pieces of 
apparatus for experimental work consists of a ‘Lightnin’ 
Mixer” fitted to a Hussong skein dyeing machine. This 
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mixer provides thorough agitation and thus assures good 
penetration. Experiments in the study of color fastness 
both as to washing and as to light are conducted by the 
students under the supervision of the teachers. The 
latest model laundry-o-meter and fade-o-meter made by 
the Atlas Electric Devices Company of Chicago, IIl., are 
used for these tests. 

Other large scale laboratory equipment too numerous 
to enumerate in detail includes hydro-extractors, Permutit 
water softener, printing machine, denierometer, potentio- 
metric and colorimetric hydrogen ion concentration deter- 
mination apparatus, rubber-lined rayon dyeing vats, spray 
printing equipment, etc. 3 

SMALL-SCALE WORK 

There is also available for student work, a standard 
well-equipped laboratory for carrying out pot dyeing ex- 
periments on the various classes of dyes and chemicals 
used in commercial work. A large number of microscopes 
and photographic equipment are available for individual 
student instruction in tetxile microscopy. 

Although not properly a part of the textile chemistry 
laboratory equipment, the ultra-modern textile testing 
laboratory located in the same. building is available to 
students, who may thus correlate their physical and 
chemical data on various cotton and rayon yarns. 


BROADENING THE OUTLOOK OF THE TEXTILE CHEMIST 


Just as the physical chemist is expected to. be ‘well 
versed in both physics and chemistry, so the textile chem- 
ist is expected to be thoroughly acquainted with chemis- 
try and textiles. Furthermore, he must have considerable 
additional knowledge in the specialized branch of chem- 
istry applicable to textiles. As a result, his school hours 
are very well filled. However, since it is realized that 
each graduate must live with his fellowmen and be able 
to discuss intelligently subjects outside his own field, each 
student during his four years is allowed 24 semester 
hours of elective work in such other departments of col- 


rig. 15-—Another view of the dyeing laboratory of Clemson College 


Textile Department showing Monel metal-lined tubs and other vessels, 
Powers temperature controlling apparatus on the dye tubs, Permuter 
water-softening apparatus—-hydro extractors, constant temperature 
water baths, etc. 


legiate work as particularly appeal to him, in addition 
to the required standard amount of time devoted to Eng- 
lish, history and other cultural subjects of this type. The 
product of this training, we sincerely trust, is a well- 
rounded individual with all of the fundamental knowledge 
necessary for success in his field. 
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Sees Prosperity Ahead for Textiles 


building a basis for a sustained period of prosperity 

were pointed out to agents and superintendents of 
New England mills by Ralph E. Loper, industrial engi- 
neer and textile cost accountant who addressed the ex- 
ecutives assembled at the Textile Forum of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers in Boston. 


Discussing conditions in the mills of Canada as well as 
those in the Northern and Southern sections of the coun- 
try he emphasized that “no center enjoys all the advan- 
tages nor encounters all the difficulties. Some mills in 
every important State,” he went on, “have encountered 
financial difficulties and have been forced to reorganize 
or discontinue. Mill managements everywhere should 
study their own particular problems because the mills 
that can successfully pass through this trying period will 
be abundantly rewarded through generous profits in the 
next period of prosperity.” ae 

‘‘Many of us here live so close to the textile industry 
and are so keenly aware of its difficulties that there is 
danger of losing our perspective,’ Mr. Loper said. - 

“This depression has continued so long and extended 
so far that it includes every important branch of our in- 
dustry in all parts of the country. Also many other in- 
dustries are forced through lack of sales to curtail much 
more drastically than we in the textile industry. 

‘Under these circumstances the management of a plant 
should not expect to solve its problem by cutting prices 
to gain volume of sales or by selling a diversity of new 
products which its plant cannot produce economically. 

‘Co-operation with other managements to keep pro- 
duction in line with market requirements is one of the 
first steps to prevent price demoralization and undue 
losses. In our industry composed of several hundred sep- 
arate plants which are widely distributed, this co-opera- 
tion has been difficult to obtain. As a result textile prices 
have declined very drastically since 1929. : 

‘Because the steel industry is composed of a relatively 
few plants to co-operate has been much easier and it is 
interest to compare their situation with ours. 


| batt bes that the cotton .textile industry is 


Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Production Production of 
Industry . to Capacity to Capacity Price 
| 1929 Early 1932 1932 to 1929 
Fabricated steel 20.0 78.4 
Cotton textile ...._... 108.0 92.5 43.6 


‘Periods of curtailment offer unusual opportunities for 
overseers and superintendents to study their plants for 
possible economies in manufacturing and to eliminate 
avoidable waste of all kinds. 

“Employee co-operation can usually be depended upon 
under these conditions when putting into effect any rea- 
sonable program, but it would be short-sighted indeed to 
take advantage of present lack of employment to enforce 
unreasonable demands. 

‘During periods of curtailment actual costs become of 
little value as a guide in selling. - For this reason more 
and more mills are adopting the modern type of standard 
cost system which has been recommended by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers since 1921 and by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute since its organization, 

“Mill executives who are taking full advantage of the 
present period to improve their plants and to introduce 
essential economies and who are co-operating with com- 
petitors through curtailment of production often ask what 
assurance there is that demand for their products will re- 


turn within any reasonable period. They all realize that 
they cannot go on indefinitely with a program which in- 
volves certain loss and be in business to take advantage 
of the improvement when it comes. 

“After so many statisticians and market experts have 
discredited themselves by predictions which haven’t ma- 
terialized it would be rash indeed for any of us to try to 
predict when this period of curtailment will end, yet 
there are certain fundamental forces at work which 
should not be overlooked or ignored. 

“The spindles in place in American cotton mills have 
been reduced by more than 5,000,000 since the peak in 
1924. Latest figures available indicate that about 7,000,- 
000 of the spindles still remaining in place are not being 
operated. Liquidations, reorganizations and other plans 
will prevent many of these idle spindles from again enter- 
ing into production. 

“This indicates that the cotton spinning spindles which 
are now available for production in the United States are 
about the same as the number available in the year 1912. 
During this interval of 20 years the population has in- 
creased by more than 30 per cent. | 

“The Cotton-Textile Institute, through its New Uses 
Section, has been doing excellent work in extending the 
use.of cotton cloth in the industries, especially in awning 
manufacture and making bags, etc., and in developing 


new uses such as road constructions, road marking, etc. 


The process of developing these markets is necessarily 
slow but the final results can be extremely beneficial to 
the whole industry. The potential markets now being 
developed may easily require more cloth than our total 
imports. These efforts certainly deserve the heartiest 
support of everyone interested in the cotton industry. 

“During the past few years several important mergers 
have been formed in our textile industry. Much more 
work along such lines remains to be done and there is 
real need in the industry for it. 

“Several years ago some well planned mergers were 
successfully arranged among the cotton mills of Canada. 
The past few years of world-wide depression have clearly 
demonstrated the importance and the great value of these 
mergers to the textile industry of Canada. 

‘Canada has less protection against imports of British 
textiles than we have. Due to her smaller population 
and the large variety of fabrics required, her mills are 
obliged to accept many very small orders which neces- 
sarily adds to their manufacturing costs. Still in spite 
of these difficulties Canadian textile mills have gone 
through this period without price demoralization or mill 
failures such as we have known. 

“When mill men come together from widely scattered 
centers they usually find it interesting to consider the 
effect which the location of their plants may have on 
their ability to compete successfully. It has been our 
privilege to work with textile mills in practically every 
textile center from Canada to Alabama and we find that 
no State combines all the advantages. Even Massachu- 
setts, with its 48-hour law and its relatively higher wage 
rates, offers some distinct advantages to certain branches 
of the textile industry. 

“One of the chief advantages which Southern textile 
mills enjoy is the friendly personal relations and . the 
mutual confidence existing between employees and the 
management. This is especially true in the smaller com- 
munities of the South and it has been very helpful to 
these mills during the past few years. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Bahnson Portable Humidifier 


A great deal of interest is being shown in the new 
portable humidifier developed by the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., which was placed on the market 
some weeks ago. 


The portable humidifier is designed to meet the de- 
mand for humidity in residences, offices, schools and other 
places where people spend much of their time. It is 
practical and attractive in design. 


This new patented humidifier is inexpensive and it 
costs no more to operate than a single electric light. 

On the end of the small motor shaft there is a tubular 
pump from which the water is discharged on a rapidly 
revolving disc and thrown against-a number of grids or 
teeth which cause it to be broken into fine particles. ‘The 
air which is drawn into the humidifier by the fan is 
washed and after becoming saturated with moisture is 
gently blown into the room from the circumference of 
the humidifier. 


A most valuable feature of this Bahnson portable hu- 
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Afmidifier is the specially designed humidity control which 
‘is built on the same principle as the expensive industrial 


controls which have been so highly successful. By slight- 
ly turning a screw the automatic control may be adjusted 
to cut off at any desired point and thus maintain a con- 
stant relative humidity. Whenever the humidity in the 
room reaches the desired amount, the automatic control 
will operate and shut off the humidifier. 

The value of proper humidity in homes, school, offices, 
etc., has long been recognized and the new Bahnson unit 


is especially designed to provide the installation of a ~ 


humidifier to maintain the best atmospheric condition for 
comfort and health. 


First Quarter Drop in Rayon Production 
Not Causing Alarm 


Curtailment of production in the rayon yarn industry 
to a level of about 70 per cent of capacity for March as 
against 80 to 85 per cent a year ago is not causing any 
alarm among manufacturers as a drop in production of as 
much as 20 per cent or more from the banner year of 
1931 was more or less expected, says the current issue. of 
The Textile Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation. | 

The publication further states.that there is unnecessary 
fear in some quarters that silk is displacing rayon in 
some products: Current figures indicate that silk con- 
sumption thus far this year has fallen simultaneously 
with a drop in rayon consumption, indicating that the 
drop in rayon consumption is more in line with general 
conditions rather than being due to the belief that it is 
being displaced by silk in some products. ‘a 

Cotton, rather than silk, should be the greatest.com 
petitor of rayon in the knit goods field. Furthermore, 
not more than 20 per cent of the rayon field is vulnerable 
to silk competition and the actual percentage is probably 
nearer to 10 or 15 per cent. The competition of silk also 
would not seem to be particularly dangerous from the 
viewpoint of substitution on a price basis. 

One of the rayon’s strongest points at the present time 
is its price stabliity. Since January 1, this factor of 
stable viscosé prices has redounded to the industry’s bene- 
fit. A manufacturer buys rayon today and knows that 
thirty or sixty days hence;«vhen this yarn is in a fabric, 
he will not have to take a loss on the fabric, because the 
raw material has held steady. This situation should be 
contrasted with that of silk, from the fabricator’s point 
of view. The stability of rayon prices is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the yarn. 

“In summary,” it is stated, “we cannot see that silk 
has been substituted for rayon during the past three 
months, nor do we see the strong possibility of its doing 
so in the near future; both rayon consumption and silk 
consumption, especially, have been slow since the first 
of the year. Rayon has the advantage of price stability, 
a point of importance to the fabricator. There is no valid 
proof that silk prices determine rayon prices; in fact, the 
exact opposite could well be true. If rayon prices were 
cut, the quality of the yarn would undoubtedly suffer 
and the reduction of production and distribution costs 
by the producers during the last two years would again 
be nullified. Finally a cut in rayon prices would not 
produce more business for the rayon industry. 

It is interesting to note that during the first two months 
of 1932 imports of rayon totalled 34,537 pounds against 
291,184 pounds in the same period last year whereas ex- 
ports of the yarn increased to 134,132 pounds in the 
first two months of 1932 against 43,419 pounds in the 
same period last year. 
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Loom 


It Runs Faster—Which Means at least 

It Runs Better—Like the latest auto it is 
the Product of Modern Engineering—It is 
Built to meet Today’s Weaving Problems | 
It Stops and Starts with a Precision that 

Makes the Weaver’s Work Easy 


It has parts that Wear Longer 


Ay 


There is Nothing Like It—Nothing Else That 
- Will Save So Much Money in the Weave Room 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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WS hat is Different 
. | 
' 1 Our New X Model High Speed Northrop Loom 
\\ 
§ i] > 
| 
‘ it Was NOT Built ad i? New from the 
What Was Loom Engineers 
| 
Why It Is Different 
| 
| Requires Less Attention from the Fixer— 
) 
4 Hopedale Massachusetts 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


Theo. D. Shelton has resigned as superintendent of 
the Eatonton Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


~ Lloyd Ott has been promoted to overseer of carding at 
the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Jamie Womack has been promoted to overseer of 
carding at the Bibb sp senseless Company, No. 
Macon, Ga. 


A. C. Gregg, formerly superintendent of the Belmont 
Hosiery Mills, Belmont, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position with the Terry Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 


C. C. Roberts has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., to accept a similar 
position at the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, No. 4, 
Pelzer, S. C. 


D. M. Williams has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wildan Manufacturing Company, Cherryville, N. C., and 
accepted a similar position with the Smithfield Mills, 
Inc., Smithfield, N. C., and will assume his new duties 


Rufus E. Smith, superintendent of the Crown Knitting 
Mills, of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., 
has been transferred to the superintendency of the Tay- 
lor plant at Reynolds, Ga. 


W. A. Hunt, overseer at the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Plant No. 2, has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Crown Star and Knitting plants of the com- 
pany. 


Miss Lucy B. Cathcart, daughter of W. R. Cathcart, 
technical director of the mill and paper division of the 
Corn Products Refining Company, is to be married to 
Jonathan Daniels, son of' Josephus Daniels, of Raleigh. 


A. G. Myers, president of the Hanover Mills, Gastonia, 
and of the Citizens National Bank there, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the advisory board of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the Carolina district. 


Kenneth Greening has been promoted to manager of 
the Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas. He is a 
graduate of Texas A. & M. College and has been em- 
ployed at Houston since 1925, having been agent for 
some time. 


I. J. Walls, for the past 17. years connected with the 
Middlesboro (Ky.) plant of the Blue Bell Overall Com- 
pany, will return to Greensboro on May 1 to become 
vice-president and general manager of the company which 
has headquarters here. He has been secretary — treas- 
urer for the past eight years. 


H. H. Willis, director of the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment, announces that Henry C. Robertson, senior special- 
ist in cotton classing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., will teach the class in cotton grading 
to be held at Clemson College, S. C., from June 6 through 
July 2, 1932. This course is designed both for beginners 
and for those experienced in cotton grading in that Mr. 
Robertson will demonstrate the Universal cotton stand- 
ards for grade and staple to each student. 


At its annual meeting in Charlotte this week, the At- 
lantic Cotton Association elected new officers as follows: 
Joseph Walker, of Joseph Walker & Co., of Columbia, 
president; D. F. Griffin, of the Anderson-Clayton Com- 
pany, of Savannah, Ga., first vice-president, and John 
Durham, of Gastonia, second vice-president. Three new 
directors were elected.. They are: Irving Hohenberg, of 
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-machinists’ trade. 
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Selma, Ala.; T..W. Crews, of Spartanburg, and John 
Stapleton, of Savannah, Ga. 

OBITUARY 

W. H. STILL 


W. H. Still, who for the past seven years has been trav- 
eling representative for the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
died at his home in Salisbury, N. C., last Sunday night. 
He was 51 years of age. Death was caused by heart 
failure, 

Mr. Still was a native of Greenwood, S. C.; and had 
been in textile work since his youth. He was for many 
years an overseer of carding and was employed by a 
number of well known mills in that capacity. Prior to 
joining the subscription staff of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin in December, 1921, he was superintendent of the 
Hamilton-Wilco Mills Company, Ronda, N.C. His work . 
since that time’ had carried him into all of the Southern 
textile States and he visited practically every mill in the 
South. He was one of the best known of the traveling 
men in the textile territory and news of his death was 
— with regret by: a large number of friends in the 
mills 

A brother, B. L. Still, is superintendent of the Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 2, Lancaster, S. C. 

Mr. Still is survived by his wife, two sons, Curtis W. 
and Floyd H. Still, of Salisbury, and one daughter, Mrs. 
J. W. Wallin, of Charlotte. He was active in religious 
and fraternal affairs and was a member of the Fulton 
lodge of Masons, of Salisbury. 

Funeral services were conducted from the home on 
Arch Cree, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Salisbury, and interment was in 
Chestnut Hill Cemetery. The burial services were con- 
ducted by the Masons. Three members of the staff of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, David Clark, Junius M. 
Smith and D. H. Hill, Jr., attended the services. 


HERBERT MIDGELY 


Worcester, Mass.—Herbert Midgley, 65, president and 
general manager of Howard Bros. Co., manufacturers of 
card clothing, dropped dead at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club in the Bancroft Hotel. The death was due to a 
heart attack. 

During his years with the company he has made va- 
rious improvements in card clothing and had taken out 
several patents. One of the most important of these is 
the Midgley stripping card wire heddles and the firm has 
made a feature of these devices. | 

Mr. Midgley was born at Rochdale, England. His 
father was a card machine operator. When Herbert 
came to this country at the age of 15 he had already 
served an apprenticeship of two years in the general 
His father had been for two years in 
this country in the employ of the Lowell Card Clothing 
Company and the son found employment with the same 
concern. __ 

In 1884 Mr. Midgley made his home in this city. He 
was employed first by Mason & Farnsworth, manufac- 
turers of card clothing, Front street, as machine operator. 
In 1887 he went to Leicester and was employed in the 
factory of Bisco & Denny, card clothing manufacturers, 
until that concern was consolidated with the American 
Card Clothing Company. 

Returning to this city he entered the employ of How- 
ard Bros. as a machine operator. He eventually became 


superintendent of the plant and later general manager 
of the company and president of the corporation. 
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George Sloan’s Father Is Dead 


Paul L. Sloan, prominent business man of Nashville, 
Tenn., and father of George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, died at his home April 18. He 
was president of the Cain-Sloan Company and has been 
prominent in Nashville affairs for 45 years. 


Honor Students At State College Textile 
School 


Twenty-two. textile students were named honor and 
high honor students at the annual scholarship day exer- 
cises held at North Carolina State College on April 13. 
The exercises were featured by an address on Scholar- 
ship by Dr. W. T. Laprade, procissor of History at Duke 
University. 


Marvin A. Law, of Paw Creek: was presented the Sig- 
ma Tau Sigma award for the highest average among the 
seniors of the Textile School. Sigma Tau Sigma is the 
textile scholarship fraternity. | 


Students making high honors were: James H. Barn- 
hardt, Charlotte, N. C.; Marvin A. Law, Paw Creek, N. 
C.; R. P. Warren, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Students who received honors were: C. T. Anderson, 
Norfolk, Va.; D. A. Brannon, Rockingham, N. C.; P. H. 
Burrus, Jr., Columbus, Ga.; C. N. Cone, Jr., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Eugene Cross, Jr., Marion, N. C.; Richard H. 
Evans, Henderson, N. C.; J. Edward Gill, Henderson, 
N. C.; James J. Griffith, Kernersville, N. C.; J. H. 
Lewis, Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. M. Middleton, Blakely, 
Ga.; O. J. Mullaney, Jr., Hyannis, Mass. 

Reid Tull, of Charlotte, a junior in Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing, has been elected president of next year’s 
senior class. 

W. H. Ward, of Thomasville, a junior in Textile Man- 
ufacturing, was elected vice-president of his class for 
next year. 

Other textile students who have been elected to offices 
for next year are: 

B. M. McConnell, of Fayetteville, a junior in Textile 
Manufacturing, who will be business manager of the 
Technician, weekly college newspaper, and vice-president 
of the Inter-Fraternity Council. 


D. A. Torrence ,of Petersburg, Va., a junior in Textile 


Chemistry and Dyeing, will be business manager of the 


Agromeck, the college annual. 


Fellowships Awarded to iii Textile 
Department 


The Textile Foundation, Washington, D. C., recently 
notified H. H. Willis, Director of the Clemson Textile 
Department, that a junior fellowship had been awarded 
to Roland Linwood Lee, Jr., of the staff of Clemson. Tex- 
tile Department, and a scholarship to Albert Graham 
Fisher, a student in the Department. In order to pro- 
mote further research in the textile and allied branches, 
the Textile Foundation awarded 24 fellowships. Clem- 
son Textile Department was especially fortunate in re- 
ceiving two of these 24 in the face of so much competi- 
tion, the Textile Foundation having received approxi- 
mately 700 applications from 39 States. The Depart- 
ment is very appreciative of the two fellowships awarded. 
Mr. Lee will work with Dr. Ball at the Lowell Textile 
Institute. Mr. Fisher will work under the supervision 
of H. H. Willis and Dr. H. L. Hunter at Clemson. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


_... Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 


Double Action 


from this new alkali 


METSO CRYSTALS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


Thorough cleaning effects result because 
of Metso’s high alkalinity, which is sus- 
tained in strength for long periods. 

But Metso has the tempering property 
and so is less detrimen- 
tal than other alkalies. 
Double action—vigorous 
cleaning with safety. 


Let us furnish a pail free 
for your tests. 


ACTIVE ALKALI 
CRYSTALS 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


DEPT. S.T., 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Star Brand 


Silicate of Soda 
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developed on one of their machines. 


KNITTING NOTES 


Meyer Again Heads Knitters’ Association 


William Meyer, president, Apex Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers at 
the organization’s twenty-eighth annual convention in 
Philadelphia last week. 

The four directors who were re-elected for another two 
years are: John H. Brine, Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Joseph Haines, Jr., Haines Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia; C. S. Kincaid, Magnet Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Tenn., and W .H. May, May Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C. : 


New 20 Cut Swiss Rib Fabric Shown by 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Makers of the ribbed knit type underwear will be in- 
terested in a fabric which Scott & Williams, Inc., have 
It is a “20 cut” 
fabric, a product of their automatic Swiss Rib 20 cut 
machine, and it has an incredibly fine rib—in fact, the 
finest that has been produced up to this time. 

Exceptional elasticity is one of the results of the spe- 
cial wale-fineness; and of course there is more daintiness 
in the appearance of the finished garment. This 20 cut 
Swiss Rib fabric can be made in all silk, rayon and silk, 


is 


Actual size photograph of plain and 
tuck stitches where joined 


or all rayon; and it lends itself particularly well to fine 
count yarns. The accompanying illustration shows the 
actual size of the rib, in both the plain and the tuck-stitch 
portions. 

In view of the decided increase in popularity of the 
knitted undergarment, both one and two-piece styles, this 
introduction of a new finer fabric is most timely. The 
success of the “form-fitting” style for winter wear has 
brought about its adaptation in various cool yarns for 
summer, and this 20 cut fabric from Scott & Williams’ 
machine is an effective expression of this trend. 


Here’s Real Business 


Sales of the Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and the Wilkes Hosiery Mills Company, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., for the first quarter-of 1932 


16 


stated as being of the 39-gauge class. 


were larger, in dozens, than in any previous quarter-year 
in the history of either mill, it was stated by A. T. 
Haefela, president of Hanes Associated Mills, Inc., New 
York. 

Hanes women’s seamless hosiery and Wilkes half hose 
are both sold through Hanes’ Associated Mills, Inc. 


Hosiery Stocks in January Over 3,500,000 
Dozen 


Stocks of full-fashioned hosiery on hand at the mills on 
January 1, 1932, were “slightly in excess of 3,500,000 
dozen pairs,” according to a survey that has just been 
completed by Dr. George W. Taylor, of the industrial 
research department of the University of Pennsylvania 
in co-operation with the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. A preliminary report 
issued on February 4 stated that 2,412,280 dozen pairs 
were on hand, but later returns have increased this. 

The report states that while actually the stock reported 
as of this date totals 3,186,560 dozen pairs, it covers only 
90 per cent of that held by all mills so that stock on hand 
by all mills was in excess of 3,500,000 dozen pairs. 

“Only 13.7 per cent of the total reported capacity was 
In 1929 a census 
of the knitting machines showed that about one-third of 
all machines were 39-gauge types. Since then, undoubt- 
edly, a number of 39-gauge machines have been scrapped. 
Moreover, the productive capacity of the 39-gauge equip- 
ment is comparatively low because of two additional fac- 
tors. First, most of these machines are composed of but 
eighteen sections and are of slow speed types. Second, 
in most mills the ratio of 39-gauge leggers to footers is 
approximately three to one. This is because they were 
installed when single shift operation of leggers prevailed. 
While more recently installed leggers operate two shifts, 
this is hardly possible with the machinery set-up of 39- 
gauge equipment. On the other hand, a few mills having 
a three-to-one ratio of 39-gauge machines have recently 
begun the operation of both leggers and footers on a two- 
shift basis. The efficiency of this method of operation 
may be questioned unless well-trained boy toppers are 
available for the second shift. 


About one-third of the productive capacity of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry is located in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, while over 57 per cent is within the State of 
Pennsylvania. The Southern producing area provides 
16.5 per cent of total productive capacity. It is to be 
noted that the percentage of November output produced 
in each district is roughly approximate to the division of 
productive capacity by districts. 

“Tn considering the capacity of the full-fashioned hos- 
iery industry, it is of importance to note the percentage 
of the capacity that is operating under so-called union 
conditions. This is of peculiar importance at present in 
view of the drastic changes that occurred in union policy 
in September, 1931. From reports received from 90 per 
cent of the industry, it appears that about 22 per cent of 
the productive capacity of the industry is represented by 
those mills that have contractual relations with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 
These mills in Philadelphia represent about 37 per cent 
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of the total productive capacity of all Philadelphia mills. 
During the month of November, 1931, it appears that the 
22 per cent of the productive capacity operating under 
union conditions worked at 81.2 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with a ratio of production to capacity of 72.8 
per cent for the balance of the mills.” 


Oh Yeah? 


I met a man—an aged man 

His hair and beard were long; 

His suit was rags, his shoes were out 
Says I “Did things go wrong?”’ 


‘““My friend,” says he, “In me you see 
A man once rich and strong. 

The depression didn’t get me 

But just a damned fool song. 


“T had a mill—with good machines 
That made the finest hose 

I sold them all to men and gals 
To cover up their toes. 


“Then one fine day a song was sung, 
"Bout ’taters being cheaper 

And clothes and hose went sliding down 
Like wheat before a reaper— 


“Profits fell along with price 

My surplus also dwindled 

Till Mr. Sheriff closed my doors 
And said that I’d been swindled. 


“Now, when I stop to think it o’er 
I know that he was right 

When people start to shop for price 
It’s time to start a fight. 


“With profits nil and prices low, 
There’s nothing left but worry 
Next time, b’gosh I’ll keep ’em up 
"Twill be a different story.” 


Notre.—This poem, written by a knit goods manufac- 
turer, was sent in by C. H. Hazard, of Hazard Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York, 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Net $208,702 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C., and subsidiary, report earnings of $208,702, after 
depreciation and taxes, for 1931, equivalent, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $1.40 per share on common stock 
outstanding. For 1930 the company reported net profit 
of $236,001. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Data 


A total of 16,830 full-fashioned machines were in 
plants of the United States in 1931, 58 per cent of which 
were in Pennsylvania and 12 per cent of which were in 
the South, the Textile Machine Works states in a statis- 
tical folder. 

The West ranked next to Pennsylvania with 13 per 
cent of the machinery, New Jersey had 8 per cent, New 
York 7 per cent, and New England only 2 per cent. 

Of the total, 7,660 were of the 42-gauge type, 5,010 of 
the 45, 2,650 were 39s, 1,170 were 48s; 115 were 51s, 25 
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were 54s, and 170 were the old 36s. Thus the 42s to- 
talled 46 per cent and the 45s only 30 per cent. 

Philadelphia’ s low percentage of fine gauge equipment 
is noted in one chart. 


The trend in gauges of “Reading” shows 
that its output of 45s increased from only 4 per’cent in 
1925 to 71 per cent in 1931, while the output of 42s 
declined from 74 to 13 per cent in the same period. Nine 
per cent of the total 1931 output was 5l-gauge equip- 
ment, while 7 per cent were 48s. 

Twenty-section machines accounted for 67 of the 1931 
total. 


Of total 1931 shipments of “Reading” machines, 69 
per cent went to Pennsylvania and 24 per cent to South- 
ern States. 


According to a survey of the mills, 27 per cent of the 
full-fashioned plants operated in Philadelphia in 1931, 
while 23 per cent operated in the South, 8 per cent in 
the West and 42 per cent in all other States. 


Wholesale value, as revealed in a chart covering the 
period from 1919 to 1931, began to decline early in 
1928. The peak was reached in 1923, when the average 
value per dozen was approximately $12.50. At the 1931 
“low” the average valued was approximately $7. The 
same chart shows that production was close to 30,000,000 


_ dozen pairs at the peak in 1929, dropping to a point near 


24,000,000 dozen in 1931. 

For the first time data were made available on the 
consumption of silk by the hosiery industry. The hosiery 
mills used 22 per cent of the total consumed in 1929 
and 18 per cent of the total in 1931. Consumption was 
under the 1928 figure. 


Exports of full-fashioned silk hosiery totalled 362,65: 
dozen pairs valued at $3,242,836 in 1931, according * 
the report, South Africa taking 27 per cent, or the larg- 
est quantity of any country. South America ranked next 
with 11 per cent, the West Indes 10 per cent, the United 
Kingdom 10 per cent, and Central Europe 8 per cent. 


Export prices on full-fashioned silk declined 33 per cent | 


between 1928 and 1931, rayon also 33 per cent and cot- 
ton 29 per cent. 
Mock. Judson 


Cotton Goods Very Quiet 


“We have never known the market to be quieter in 
March and April than it has been this year. There are 
many things to account for the dullness, but they do not 
change the fact. The same situation exists in most lines 
of trade. Hopes that sprang up in January for at least 
some pick-up failed of realization. Misfortunes to im- 
portant financial interests came as a blow; slow progress 
on the new tax bills in Congress has not helped matters 
and, all told, we have been struggling against great odds,” 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company 
says. | 

“Faced by these facts, it is no wonder that mills con- 
cluded that their only salvation was to cut production in 
line with consumption. On certain classes of goods this 
reduction has already been made; in others, it is just 
beginning to start. We feel that it is called for through- 
out the entire industry. 

“There are a few goods being bought from day to day, 
but they are mostly just what are needed for immediate 
or early shipment. Buyers are showing very little inter- 
est in contracts. Second-hands are getting most of the 
immediate print cloth business but it is small. 

“Sheeting and drill prices are barely steady ;print 
cloths generally held unchanged; broadcloths esaier.”’ 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


W. H. Still 


W. H. Still, traveling representative of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, died, of heart trouble, 
last Sunday night at his home in Salisbury, N. C. 

While we have lost a loyal and valued em- 
ployee, the editor of this journal also feels that a 
close personal friend has passed away. 

Homer Still was a man of high character and 
fine personality and his invariable good humor 
made him welcome wherever he went. 

He was loyal to the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and there was never any need of supervising his 
work. . During the many years he worked for us 
he always conducted himself in such a manner 
as to reflect credit upon our organization. 

His death has caused sadness and sorrow 
throughout our entire organization, and hun- 
dreds in the cotton mills of the South will join 
us In that feeling. 


Visited Friends | 


We notice the following item in the Daily Tar 
Heel, published at the University of North Caro- 
lina: 

Michael Gold, author and editor of New Masses, 
stopped in Chapel Hill for a three days’ stay. Thursday 
he addressed Phillips Russell’s English class. He was on 
his way from Florida to New York. 

The New Masses is a communist publication 
which was financed by the Garland Fund of 
which Norman Thomas was a director. Its sec- 
ond issue was so vile that it was suppressed by 
the Government. 

Michael Gold did not stop at the University 
of Georgia, the University of South Carolina or 
the University of Virginia. 

He visited kindred spirits at the University 
of North Carolina and they, of course, arranged 
for him to address students. 
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Welk Organized Federal Employees 


Unionized and well organized Federal em- 
pleyees are making it difficult for Congress to 
adjust pay or cut Federal expenses in any way. 


The burden of taxation means nothing to 
them and the only effect of the depression upon 
them has been to reduce the cost of the things 
they buy, leaving them more money to spend 
for pleasure and luxuries. 


Not only are a large portion of the employees 
organized into unions which affiliate with the 


American Federation of Labor, but they have at 
least two publications of their own, “The Fed- 


eral Employee” and ‘‘The Federal News.” 

The. following is an extract from one item in 
“The Federal Employee:”’ 

National Organizer John D. Cloud arrived in Minne- 


apolis on February 28th, and immediately began burning 
up the road in behalf of the Federation’s whirlwind cam- 


-paign against the proposed slash in Government salaries. 


He made four public addresses in two days, which gath- 
erings were arranged for him by the Minneapolis Local 
No. 14, besides holding many conferences with influential 
citizens and small groups. 


The Federal News says editorially: 


The drive to break down the Federal salary scale is on 
in full earnest. Those interests which have been seeking 
desperately to force the United States Government. to 
lead the ranks of the wage slashers and to bring about a 
permanent lowering of standards, are leaving no stone 
unturned in pressing forward to their selfish goal. 

Proof of this has come to the National Federation of 
Federal Employees on unimpeachable authority. There 
can be no questioning the fact that many employers are 
taking advantage of the present acute economic crisis to 
force Congress into the position of showing the way to 
an irreparable crushing of the whole wage structure. 

They absolutely ignore the fact that wages, 
salaries and profits have already been reduced in 
every section of the United States and in every 
industry and business except those who live upon 
the taxes collected from the people. 


They absolutely ignore the fact that cost of 
living has declined, at least, twenty- -five per cent 
and that Federal employees have, in effect, had 
their pay raised, at least, twenty-five per cent 
while industries are idle and hungry men walk 
the streets looking for work. 


While the people back home are slowly awak- 
ening to Federal extravagance and are just be- 
ginning to notify Congressmen and Senators that 
it must cease, a powerful lobby organized by the 
National Federation of Federal Employees and 
backed by an army of those who have selfish 
interests are harrassing and threatening our 
representatives. 


_ Every letter which goes to Washington today 
demanding the elimination of unnecessary Gov- 
ernment employees and expenses will help the 
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movement for the reduction of burdensome tax- 
ation. 

A people who were spending $700,000,000 
for the expenses of Government in 1910 can. 
not now in the face of a severe depression and 
with industries. idle pay $4,340,000,000 in order 
that one class of people, those who are support- 
ed by the others, shall continue to draw the 
same pay as during prosperity. 

The depression is here, people everywhere are 


suffering and no class have a right to expect to 


ride through the storm unharmed simply because 
they travel upon the backs of others. 

Now is the time to write to Congressmen and 
Senators and to let them know that unnecessary 
expenses must cease. 


Interesting, If True 


John Scovall, statistician for an automobile 
manufacturing company, told an audience that 
nearly 8,000 cars were being destroyed or worn 
out every day. 


If that is true there will in time be a greater 
demand for automobiles and thereby an increas- 
ed consumption in cotton goods. 


He might also add that every day many spin- 
ning frames and looms are reaching the “‘worn- 
out’’ stage but unfortunately they are not being 
thrown away and replaced. 

Our mills are, month by month, wearing out 
and the day will come when a demand for pro- 
duction will find us unprepared. 


Canadian Taxes 


We notice the following newspaper dispatch 
from Montreal, Canada: 

Montreal, April 6.—The Canadian sales tax has been 
raised from 4 to 6 per cent and the excise duty on all 
goods coming into Canada from 1 to 3 per cent. 

We have no desire to argue the prohibition 
question, but in view of the many recent state- 
ments to the effect that Government sale of 
liquors in the United States would obviate the 
necessity of any other form of tax and make 
unnecessary the proposed 2% per cent sales tax, 
we are wondering why Canada is now forced to 
raise her sales tax to 6 per cent and her excise 


tax to 3 per cent. 


Down With Bureaucracy 


The Raleigh News and Observer says: 


The best political slogan is: “Down With Bureauc- 
racy. Its growth and expense have imposed unbearable 
burdens. Nine-tenths of the independent bureaus in the 
Federal and State Governments could be dispensed with 
and there would be no lack of efficiency in government. 
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It is a pity that the News and Observer and 
other papers are ten years late in taking up this 
cry. 

We have fought for fifteen or more years 
against the steady increase in Federal bureaus. 

Our defeat of the Federal Child Labor Law 
not only saved the Government at least one mil- 
lion dollars per year but put a check upon Fed- 
eral encroachment upon the affairs of the States. 

Had the Federal Child Labor Law been held 
constitutional or had the proposed constitutional 
amendment been approved, the Federal Govern- 
ment would now have an army of men and wo- 
men supervising many of the activities of the 
people and all being supported by taxation. 


Whitewashing Bishop Cannon 


The Northern New York Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church adopted a resolu- 
tion asserting that Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
was “‘persecuted” by opponents of the dry law. 

Those who attended the comierente voted as 
they were told to vote. 

The Methodist Church has the most perfect 
political machine in this country and there is no 
chance to break or beat it. (The editor of this 
journal is a steward in a Methodist church. ) 


Another Textile Journal 


We understand that an effort will be made to 
launch another textile journal in the Southern 
textile field. 


While we recognize fully the right of any men 
to engage in such work and do not intend this 
statement as any criticism of them for so doing, 
we do not feel that there is any demand for an 
additional textile journal or that the time is op- 
portune. 


With one weekly and one monthly the South- . 


ern textile field is well covered and any support 
given to an additional journal will be in the na- 
ture of business taken away from existing jour- 


nals at a time when there has been a shrinkage 


of advertising as the result of the depression. 


When we began publication in 1911, there 
were four textile journals and papers in the 
Southern field and during our life we have seen 
eleven textile papers launched but at the present 
time there are only two textile publications in 
the South and it appears to us that this is all the 
industry can justify. 

The men who are mentioned as connected 
with the proposed textile journal are experienced 
newspapers men but have not previously been 
connected with the textile industry. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


‘The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


“om pa 80 Federal St., 
a Boston, Mass. Standard Bidg., 
velo» 1001 Jefferson Greensboro, N. C. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Finest Quality Reeds 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 4255 Phone 5071 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


---- 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Huntley, White & Jackson Co.., 
makers of men’s fancy half-hose, has been reorganized 
following the acquisition of the White interests by B. F. 
Huntley and Dr. W. L. Jackson. The name has been 
changed to Huntley-Jackson Corporation. 


SHANNON, Ga.—B. F. Camp & Sons, Rome, Ga., re- 
ported, has contract for addition to boiler house for 
Southern Brighton Mills; one story, 17x40 feet; brick, 
structural steel, steel sash, tar and gravel roof. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Stanley Morton, secretary, an- 


-nounces the annual meeting of the stockholders of Gluck 


Mills will be held at the office of the company at Ander- 
son on Thursday, May 5,at10:30a.m. 


Decatur, Ata.—Stockholders of Connecticutt Mills 
Company are considering a resolution to authorize direc- 
tors to sell, lease or exchange, any or all of the assets of 
the company and effect dissolution. Four years ago the 
company moved from Danielson, Conn., to Decatur, Ala. 
Mills are now idle. 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Dover Mill Company is reported 
operating on a full time schedule. The Ora Cotton Mills, 
of this place, is on a full time operating schedule, man- 
ufacturing fancy goods, jacquard and dobby looms being 
used on cotton, rayon and Celanese products. 


LaFAYETTE, Ga.—The Walker County Hosiery Mills 
have received several large orders for goods and are now 
operating at full capacity for the first time within the 
past year, according to an announcement made by the 
superintendent, H. S. Lovern. About 100 new machines 
have recently been installed in the plant, and the mill 
officials are optimistic over the prospects of a successful 
year. 


CueEstTer, S$. C.—Sub-contracts for the three additions 
to Eureka Mills have been awarded by Potter & Shackel- 
ford, Inc., general contractors of Greenville, S$. C., as 
follows: cast iron columns, American Cast Iron Pipe Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.; reinforced steel, Southern G. F. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; structural steel, Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Roanoke, Va.; roofing and sheet metal work, G. G. 
Ray & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; brick, Merry Bros. Brick 
& Tile Co,, Augusta, Ga.; creosoted plank, Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; treated timber and plank, 
Eppinger & Russell, Jacksonville, Fla.; grading work, 
Joe Frazer, Chester, S. C.; steel sash and doors, David 
Lupton Sons Co., Philadelphia; toilet partitions, Atlanta, 
Ga., Sheet Metal Works. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Picket Cotton Mills, Inc., of 
High Point, are defendants in a suit entered in Federal 
Court at Greensboro by Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton 
merchants of New York City, for $240,000, alleging 
breach of contract on purchase of 7,200 bales of cotton. 

The plaintiffs allege that the mills entered a contract 
June 21, 1930, with the cotton firm to purchase from 
them in a period of several years, 7,200 bales of cotton, 
described in the contract as “middling 7¢-inch staple uni- 
versal standard.” On January 8, 1932, the plaintiffs 
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allege that it tendered 300 bales of cotton under the 
terms of the contract to the defendant, which refused 
and declined to accept delivery, and notified the Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. to that effect. 

This was an alleged breach of contract, the complaint 
contended, whereby the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
from the defendant mill company damages, measured by 
the difference between the price of the cotton so fixed, 
determined and agreed upon by the schedule in the con- 
tract, and the market value at the time of delivery. The 
average price specified in the contract for the three hun- 
dred bales, or 3,600,000 pounds of cotton, was 14.70 
cents per pound, making a total of $529,200. 

The market value of the cotton on January 8, it is 
alleged, was 8.02% cents per pound, and this multiplied 
by the weight of the undelivered bales, plus a carrying 
charge of 1.15 cents, was $288,900. ‘The difference be- 
tween the two totals was $240,300, the damage which the 
plaintiff avers it is entitled to recover. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—It is reported here that the 
Stephens-Huffines Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
has closed negotiations with the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Pulaski Development Company whereby the 
company has leased a large building and will open a 
shirt and pants shop ,supplementing its business in Nash- 
ville, where the company has two factories. Approxi- 
mately fifty machines will be installed as a start in a 
week or so. . 


Quarterly Statistics on Cotton Goods 


An additional service to the cotton textile industry, in 
the form of quarterly statistical reports on production, 
shipments and sales of carded cotton cloths, is being ini- 
tiated through figures made public by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. This compila- 
tion is expected to satisfy-.the repeated demand for a 
broader analysis than can be secured in the monthly re- 
ports. 

Production during the first quarter of 1932 was 762,- 
301,000 yards. Shipments were 793,318,000 yards, or 
104.1 per cent of production. Sales were 749,442,000, or 
98.3 per cent of production. Stocks on hand decreased 
from 290,248,000 yards on January 1 to 259,231,000 
yards on March 31, or 10.7 per cent. Unfilled orders 
declined from 322,039,000 yards on January 1 to 278,- 
163,000 yards on March 31, or 13.6 per cent. 


March statistics confirm recent trade comment on the 


hand-to-mouth character of buying in that month. Ship-. 


ments were 265,675,000 yards, equivalent to 93.1 per 
cent of production for the five weeks period. Sales were 
165,850,000 yards, or 58.1 per cent of production. Pro- 
duction was 285,252,000 yards, or at the rate of 57,050,- 
000 yards weekly. 


These statistics are compiled from data supplied by 
twenty-three groups of manufacturers and selling agents 
reporting to the Association of Sotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
These groups report on more than 300 classifications of 
carded cotton cloths and represent the major portion of 
the production of these fabrics in the United States. 
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UNIFORMITY . 
THE KEY TO SUCCESSF UL 
SPINNING And TWISTING 


UNIFORMITY of Ring Trav- 
elers is NECESSARY for the 
successful Spinning and Twist- 
ing of all fibres. There must 
be UNIFORMITY to retain 
the TENSION required and to 
give long SERVICE. Then with 
UNIFORM RING TRAVEL- 
ERS UNIFORM results are 
assured. 


U NIVERSAL § DARD 
RING TRAVELERS are made 
to produce UNIFORM. RE- 
SULTS. Properly used, there 
can be but one result in your 
Spinning and Twisting— 
QUALITY PRODUCT. 


Quality Product is Assured with ..... 


‘The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
Traveler 


The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler 


Manufactured exclusively by 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. H. Gilligan 


SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
Trade Mark 
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Prize Winners in Style Show at Textile School 


First prize winners at the Style Show conducted at Raleigh on April 15 by the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College, in co-operation with the Home Economics Department of Catawba, Louisburg, Meredith, Peace and 
Queens-Chicora Colleges. | 

Reading from left to right: Miss Kearney K. Smith, of Salisbury, who represented Catawba College; Miss 
Ellen Matthews, of Sanford, who represented Louisburg College; Miss Nell York, of Cary, a Meredith student, who 
won the Grand Prize; Miss Estelle Farris, of Raleigh, who represented Meredith College; Miss Blanche Coley, of 
Stantonsburg, who represented Queens-Chicora College; Miss Anna Green, of Raleigh, who represented Peace Junior 
College. 


New Company to Make Sizing Compound pany has leased a building and is installing equipment 
| for an initial production of 30 barrels of sizing compound 


per day. The product will be marketed under the trade- 


A new company to manufacture sizing compounds and 
gums for use in textile mills has been organized at For- 
est City, N. C., by M.'H. Hewitt and M. D. McCurry. 
Clarence D. Hughes will be general salesman. ‘The com- 


mark HG products. 

Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hewitt have had long textile 
experience and plan to produce additional line of chemi- 
cal products for the mills. 


Morton Improved Horizontal Revolving Beam Dyeing Machine 


To those-mills considering installing a dye plant, we would 
be glad to explain the details of our Morton Improved Beam 
Dyeing Machine—both horizontal and vertical. 


Also our Package and Raw Stock Dyeing Machines. 


Mills owe it to themselves to investigate the Morton 
Improved Machines, and find out about the cost of dyeing on 
our Improved types of dye machines. 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


Columbus, Ga. 


Representative: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Sees Prosperity Ahead for Textiles 
(Continued from Page 11) 


“Most of you know of the experience of the South Car- | 


olina print cloth mill which found itself in serious firfan- 
cial difficulty and faced with the probability of a long 
shutdown. The employees prepared a petition requesting 
a wage reduction of 15 per cent and more if necessary. 
They have given the management loyal co-operation and 
the last time I visited the plant they were making en- 
couraging progress. 

“Such loyalty and co-operation is one of the most val- 
uablé assets any management can have. It need not be 
confined to any locality but can be developed almost any- 
where by right leadership. Although it did not receive 
much publicity, a similar request was made by the em- 
ployees of a New England mill and I am sure you could 
mention other such incidents. 

“A number of years ago we heard much about the 
lower taxes in the South. This was at a time when many 
New England mills were heavily burdened by advancing 
tax rates and arbitrarily increased valuations. In many 


cases it was necessary to resort to the courts to get re- 
lief. 


“Now the tide has turned. City governments in New 
England seem to realize that a textile plant running a 
single shift pays out in wages from 12 to 20 times as 
much as it pays in taxes. There is a disposition in most 
New England cites at present to co-operate with their 
industries. This is a very hopeful sign and should result 
in benefit both to the cities and the mills. 


“Southern textile States have not yet made much prog- 
ress in their efforts to reduce tax burdens. Heavy bond 
issues for roads and schools make tax reduction extremely 
difficult there at present. As a result many New England 


mills pay substantially less for taxes than their competi- 
tors in the Carolinas. 


“During a period when so many mills have suspended 
payments, the amount of stock outstanding becomes léss 
important but in normal times when mills expect to pay 
regular dividends the capitalization of a plant is quite 
important. In this respect most New England mills. 
have the advantage over those in other sections. 

“The majority of New England textile mills were con- 
structed in periods of relatively low cost and in addition 
to that were under-capitalized so that they started opere- 
tions with a substantial indebtedness which was afterward 
paid off out of earnings. | 
_ “During the prosperous period following the war some 
of these mills paid stock dividends. Many others, how- 
ever, left their capital structure on its original extremely 
conservative basis. As a result they can pay a satisfac- 
tory rate of dividends on their shares when the rate of 
earnings are about one-third those required by many 
competitors in other sections. | 

“Other interesting comparisons and facts which indi- 
cate that the textile industry is building a basis for a 
sustain period of prosperity will probably come out dur- 
ing the period of discussion. The point which I wish to 
bring out by these few illustrations is that no center en- 
joys all the advantages nor encounters all the difficulties. 
Some mills in every important textile State have encoun- 
tered financial difficulties and have been forced to re- 
organize or discontinue. Mill managements everywhere 
should study their own particular problems very care- 
fully and not be discouraged because their problems may 
be difficult because the mills that can successfully pass 
through this trying period will be abundantly rewarded 


through generous profits in the next period of prosper- 
ity.” 


BOGEY MAN/ 
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When the mother quill wants to 
frighten a naughty youngster, she threat- 
ens, “If you don’t behave, a hand cleaner 
will get you!” 


But at the Monarch Mills, Lockhart Plant, 


quills know hand cleaning is the hooey, for 
quills are cleaned there daily by an Utsman 
Quill Cleaner, without damage to a single 
quill ...and the bogey man will not come 
back because the mill says its Utsman gives 
satisfactory service, cleans more easily, does 
not damage the quills, and is preferable to 
hand cleaning. 


Even if not interested in the “Move to Pre- 
vent Cruelty to Quills,” 
in “Utsman Facts”—a loose-leaf book of re- 
ports from mills, 
showing the savings 
and other advan- 
tages effected 
through the use of 
Utsman machines. 
The book is free to 


mill executives. 
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you will be interested 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO:INC 


N. J.,Pa , New Englamd States and Canada. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representatives for N. Y., 
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Exposition and Style Show at 


Textile 


Many North Carolina mill men who attended a meet- 
ing of the Eastern Carolina Section of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association in the Textile Building at State College 
on Friday morning, April 15, remained over for the Style 
Show and Students Textile Exposition which was held 
immediately after the style show closed. A large num- 
ber of people visited the Textile Building Friday after- 
noon and saw textile students card, spin and twist fine 
and fancy yarns, weave a variety of dobby and Jacquard 
fabrics, as well as to demonstrate the knitting of fancy 


‘hose and the dyeing and spray printing of fabrics. 


The exhibition room, which contained beautiful exam- 
ples of spray printing, fancy half hose, yarns of various 
sizes and types, and a large display of fabrics, demon- 
strated that North Carolina State College is training 
young men thoroughly for positions of responsibility in 
the textile industry. 


The seventy-seven young women who participated in 
the Style Show, modeled coats, coat suits, sports suits, 
dresses, beach pajamas and negligees, made from cotton 
and rayon fabrics designed and woven in the Textile 
School by students. They demonstrated to a large audi- 
‘ence a variety of ways in which cotton can be made 
attractive and useful to women. 


SOLDERED 
REED 


To get the maximum results from your looms, the greatest 
care must be taken in the selection of the reeds to be used. 


Every material has different characteristics that necessi- 
tates a reed built to suit these specific requirements. There 
is no economy in using a type reed that is continually 
jagging or breaking the threads—causing a lot of “‘second’’ 
material that could just as well have been “top quality” if 
the correct reed had been used. 


Our reeds are made in all types and sizes of Soldered and 
Pitch Band; also Slasher, Beaming and Lease Combs, Leno, 
and Velvet and Plush Reeds. 


They are made of super-flexible reed wire that maintains 
its original perfect shape. The reeds are absolutely smooth 
and perfectly spaced. They will not cut or jag the thread. 
Rust proof finish in Monel Metal furnished on reauest. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Plant 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, C. 


School 


Miss Nell York, of Cary, a Meredith College student, 
who wore a handsome coat made from a green and white 
figured double plain fabric designed and woven by J. P. 
Garrison, of Belmont, and F. L. Wilson, of Bakersville, 
was awarded the grand prize. 


Miss Kearney K. Smith, of Salisbury, wearing a green 
and white, mock leno striped cotton and rayon creation, 
was awarded the first prize among Catawba College stu- 
dents. This fabric was designed and woven by B. M. 


McConnell, of Fayetteville, and J. H. Gardner, of Fay- . 


etteville. 


Miss Ellen Matthews, of Sanford, wore a iat coat 


made from a black and white cotton color effect, designed 
and woven by E. W. Crow, Jr., of Mocksville, and was 
awarded the first prize among the Louisburg College 
students. 


Miss Estelle Farris, of Raleigh, made a decided hit 
with a handsome beach pajama outfit, with hat to match, 
and was awarded first prize among the Meredith College 
students. Her costume, which was designed and woven 
by F. B. Singletary, of Greensboro, was made of pastel 
shades of cotton and embellished with fancy twist yarns. 

Miss Blanche Coley, of Stantonsburg, winner of first 
prize among the Queens-Chicora College students, wore 


Would you like further information? 


tee 


New England Office Foreign Offices 


44 Franklin St., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Providence, R. |, Shanghai, China 


| 
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a striking coat suit made from a green and white cotton! 
sports fabric designed and woven by Wilson Adams, of 
McColl, S. C., and E. B. Caldwell, Jr., of Raleigh. 

Miss Anna Green, of Raleigh, won first prize among 
the Peace Junior College entrants, with a handsome 
brown suit of all cotton material designed and woven by 
P. H. Burrus, of Columbus, Ga., and J. Y. Bass, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Other prize winners were: Misses Jo Broadwell, of 
Fuquay Springs; Mildred Amburn, of Boonville, and 
Kate Allison, of Sylva; all students at Meredith College. 

Misses Jane Renfrow, of Charlotte, Florence Moffitt, 
of Kyangyin, China, Agnes DeBusk, of Glade Springs, 
Va., and Elizabeth Shelton, of Charlotte, all four of whom 
were students at Queens-Chicora College; Misses Ruth 
Turner, of Pink Hill, and Virgilene Dorsey, of Canton, 
were awarded second and third prizes at Peace Junior 
College. | 


When The Depression Will End 


Absolute knowledge I have none, 

But my aunt’s washer woman’s sister’s son, 
Heard a policeman on his beat, 

Say to a laborer on the street, 


That he had a letter, just last week, 
Written in the finest Greek, 


From a Chinese coolie in Timbuctoo, 

Who said the negroes in Cuba knew 

Of a colored man in.a Texas town, 

Who got it straight from’a circus clown, 

That a man in the Klondike heard the news 
From a gang of South American Jews, 

About somebody in Borneo, 

Who heard a man who claimed to know 

Of a swell society female fake, 

Who’s mother-in-law will undertake 

To prove that her seventh husband’s sister’s niece, 
Had stated in a printed piece 

That she has a son, who has a friend 

Who knows when the depression is going to end, 


Expansion of Japanese Spinning 


Yokohama, Japan.—The recent favorable turn in the 
wool industry is inducing the owners of spinning mills to 
expand their capacity. Among the companies which are 
planning the extension of capacity are the Nippon Keito, 
the Miyakawa Muslin, the Itami Wool Weaving, the 
Kyoritau Muslin, and Tokyo Muslin companies. 

Some 70,000 spindles, at least, will be added to the 
plants of the foregoing concerns. If the equipment of 
the Toyo Knitting Wool Company established some time 
ago is entirely new, the total increase of spindles will be 
190,000. This is a big number against the present total 
number of spindles, which is said to be 650,000 in all. 

Great apprehension, however ,is felt regarding the fu- 
ture position of the wool industry, which will be, it is 
considered in some quarters, hard hit by overproduction 
following the expansion, and wil Ibe obliged to adopt 
curtailment measures like cotton spinning and other in- 
dustries. 


The managements of the leading companies are unper- 
turbed, however, believing that overproduction will rather 
check the imports of combed wool. 
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Longer Life for Card Clothing 


Experienced carders know that oil or grease 
spattered onto card clothing causes it to rot 
and shortens its life. 


NON-FLUID OIL—the lubricant that “stays 
put,” not only does away with this trouble, 
but in comb-boxes it outlasts liquid oil from 
6 to 8 times. | 


It saves money on lubricant and labor cost 
with card clothing insurance as an added ad- 
vantage. | 


Write for FREE testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Hil. Providence, R. |}. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville S. C. 


REGISTERED 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


THE CLAYTON CHECK 


Another Use for Cotton 


A check made of COTTON and designed to reduce cost, 
eliminate loom. stops, replacements, lost production and 
inferior cloth [it will outwear any check on the American 
market and the price is within reach of any Mill. Address 


THE CLAYTON-JAMES COMPANY 


East Lake Station, Birmingham, Ala. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury | Mass. 
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Seersucker Suits Popular 
For Men During Summer 


New York.—The well-dressed man 
will send most of his suits to the laun- 
dry this summer. 


A great demand for wash suits of 


linen, Seersuckers and Palm Beach 


fabrics is predicted. 

The wash suit is semi-conservative 
in style, the two-button, notch lapel 
coat favored, with trousers modeled 
on the slack idea, higher in the waist, 
roomier about the thigh, and a little 
wider around the bottoms. 

The Seersucker suit, already popu- 
lar in the South and Middle West, 
will be seen more in the East, experts 
say, and Palm Beach in weaves that 
greatly resemble regular suitings in 
conservative patterns will appeal. 

Tropical worsteds, raised weaves, 
and simulated tweeds and linens will 
be noted in this latter field. 


Colors are mostly subdued grays, 
blues and tans, though white and a 
creamy tan will be popular. 

In the regular line of suitings, 
worsteds lead, with flannels next in 
favor. Gray, blue gray, blues, tans 
and browns are the best colors, with 
fancy weaves, particularly the pin 
dots and bird’s eye patterns, noted. 

The English drape suit is sartorial 
perfection this spring. It features a 
roomy ease in the upper part of the 


coat with a pinched-in effect at the 


waist when buttoned. The sleeves 
are fuller and are slightly gathered 
into the upper armhole. The trou- 
sers are pleated at the waist. 


More Cotton Is Consumed 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during March was reported by the 
Census Bureau to have totalled 488,- 
655 bales of lint and 54,229 bales of 


linters, compared with 450,018.and. 


52,764 in February this year and 
490,509 and 64,003 in March last 
year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was held 
as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,- 
566,205 bales of lint and 304,859 of 
linters, compared with 1,633,380 and 
281,289 on February 29 this year and 
1,478,120 and 293,506 on March 31 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 8,766,979 bales of lint and 
53,947 of linters, compared with 9,- 
510,690 and 52,969 on February 29 
this year and 6,657,807 and 86,703 
on March 31 last year. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that tne advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Emmons Loom .Harness Co. — Standard Mill Supply Co. 
Enka, American — Stanley Works 
cil ts Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 24 
Fidelity Machine Co. — Stein, Bal & Co. 
Firth-Smith Co: | Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 2 
Foster Machine Co. — Ferrel Machine ‘Co. 23 
Franklin Process Co. .. — Textile Development Co. 2 
ak Textile Finishing Machinery Co. — 
99. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. — Ring Traveler Co. 21 
Ganavat Co, _. Universal Winding Co. — 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. —- —V— 
Leather Co. — Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. — Victor Ring Traveler Co. pine 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 20 Viscose Co. sa _ 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Waltham Watch Co. — 
Halton's, Thomas Sons oe Washburn Printing Co. _ 36 
Hart Products Corp. PE —- ‘ Wellington, Sears & Co. 28 
Hermas Machine Co. s — Whitin Machine Works — 
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Houghton, E. F. 


Imports is March totalled 10,128 
bales, compared with 9,244 in Feb- 
ruary this year and 10,266 in March 
last year. 

Exports for March totalled 927,- 
129 bales of lint and 11,708 of lint- 
ers, compared with 970,419 and 10,- 
223 in February this year and 605,- 
461 and 10,456 in March last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
March numbered 24,818,008 com- 
pared with 25,189,748 in February 
this year and 26,504,132 in March 
last year. 


Water Power Equipment 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
DS MILL STREET 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 
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Trade-marks, Copyrights 


Corps in the 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
941 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Aliso Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A former member of the Examining 
United States Patent 


Phone 7797 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed . a 
At Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 8) , 


Mr. McCombs: I should like to add to that question 
this: Does it make any difference in the spinning frame 
if you speed the spindles up? Where you turn your 
whorl down you certainly speed your spindles. 

Mr. G.: I have had some experience on that. We 
ground them down in a 10,000-spindle mill and found it 
very satisfactory. We ground them down a sixteenth. 
It was originally eighteen. 

Question: What speed? 

Mr. G.: 18,000. 


Question: You speeded your spindles about a thou- 
sand revolutions per minute, didn’t you? 

Question: Did you cut down the cylinder speed? 

Mr. GINO. 

Question: You | stil maintained the same cylinder 
speed? 

Mr..G.: Yes. 


Chairman: Could you give us some idea of the cost 
of regrinding ten thousand spindles? 

Mr. G.: Twelve cents a spindle. 

Mr. Harris: I contend that it does not pay, that you 
are better off to gauge those whorls and put whorls of 
the same diameter all on ‘one frame. 


Mr. Harden: I have always been opposed to getting 
away from the standard for your spinning. It seems to 
me when a whorl is worn that much it has done its life 
work. This idea of getting away from the standard whor]l 
on your spinning, generally speaking, I do not think 
much of. | 

Mr. McCombs: We have under our own observation 
a spinning frame on which the spindle speed was up just 
about as high as we could possibly put it. A change of 
mootrs had forced this spindle speed 450 revolutions fas- 


ter than it was running. We put in an extra twist to - 


hold that frame down just a little bit, but it did no good. 
We went there and cut that spindle speed down back to 
what the other frames were by having a new pulley made 
with a V drive and taking out that over-standard twist, 
and those frames are running just as well today as any 
in the mill. I should hate to have a mill running 10,000 
spindle speed and turnfhg my whorls down. 

Mr. Vick: If you have the spindle speed so high that 
your bobbins will rise, then your spindle speed is too 
high. 

Mr. Harris: As a matter of fact, if your whorls are 
worn you have your increased speed, anyway, if the 
whorl is worn virtually a sixteenth to start with. 

Mr. McCombs: If they are worn a sixteenth, you 
have to cut them down another sixteenth to get them 
even. 

Mr. Harris: I tested the difference in the twist be- 
tween a new spindle and a spindle that was worn, and 
we found about three-fourths of a number difference in 
the twist multiple. I might say, for your information, 
that State College tested that with me. 

Mr. H.: It is not on*this particular question, but I 
should like to ask the life of a spindle bolster. 

Chairman: I can not answer that question myself, 
except that it will depend a good deal on the quality of 
oil you use and the spindle speed and the numbers of 
yarn you are running, I think. I should think it would 
be about ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. Crouch: It depends a great deal upon what kind 
of bolster it is. 
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Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 


Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill ‘men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
[established 1828 | 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 


St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia ‘Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y.. 


DOM BESTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


April 21, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


tab’ 


New York.—There was no improvement in the cotton 
goods situation last week and buying continued very 
light, well under the volume of production. Gray goods 


sold very slowly. Announcement was made during the 


week that the print cloth manufacturers would further 
curtail production by closing down one week in each 
month during April, May, June and July. Of the ap- 
proximately 110,000 print cloth looms in the country, 
more than 98,000 will put this schedule in operation, It 
is expected that further curtailment will also develop in 
narrow sheetings, plans for short time now being under 
consideration. 


In grey goods inquiry was decidedly better at the 
week end, and while in most cases buyers sought goods 
at. less than mills wanted to accept, they at least wanted 
goods. Also, mills were showing renewed determination 
to impress upon buyers that they are not going to let the 
market get entirely out of control. The firm position 
presented when buyers earlier in the week began to seek 
some types of carded broadcloths at figures lower than 
were acceptable resulted in sales of good quantities at 
mill quotations. 


Fine goods production is down to the lowest level re- 
ported for several years, due chiefly to the backward sea- 
son and sheer fabrics and combed fancy goods. To date 
the reported improvement in sales of automobiles has 
not been reflected in larger orders for cotton fabrics used 
in the automotive industry. 


Business on heavy goods for industrial purposes gener- 
ally continues light and the low state of shipping and 
transportation gives little promise of any early expansion 
in the demand for cotton duck. Prices on many goods 
of a finished character are being forced downward by the 
necessity for moving stocks. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s._..... 3 
Print cioths, 27-in., 64x606 2% 
Gray goods, 38%%-in., 64x60s__ 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 53% 
Brown sheetings, 3- -yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 45% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 
914 
6% 
6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


PEED 


TTT! 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Some yarn dealers reported a slight- 
ly better demand last week. Sales were not large, but 
the volume of small orders increased. As has been the 
case for several weeks, specifications on old orders have 
been slow. At the same time many yarn consumers 
wanted spot shipment of small supplies. 

Prices of carded counts held better than combed, there 
being no change of importance in the former. Combed 
softened by Thursday, when a number of spinners of 
single combed for knitting accepted from '% to 1 cent 
less as demand declined. 


The market gave the appearance of being well liqui- 
dated, spinners being slower to reduce prices than the 
cotton declined. Heretofore the usual procedure has 
been for yarns to decline faster and more drastically 
than the staple, and this may mean that margins have 
contracted to such a point that spinners must hold or 
else stop selling if they wish to stay in business long. 


Spinners hold orders for a substantial amount of card- 


ed knitting yarns that were placed up to several weeks 
ago when confidential trading allowed for concessions of 
around % to 1 cent a pound. Since purchases at the 
time were for amounts for 50,000. pounds and sometimes 
greater, it follows that nothing of similar size is now 
offered spinners though current low prices on equally 
great poundages are scheduled to begin during May, ac- 
counting for a lack of desire to cover once more by those 
who had the courage to come in so recently. 


Additionally lower selling prices came to the notice 
of the market on combed yarns. Covering of minor im- 
portance was effected on 30s singles on cones at 24 cents 
while 35 cents was done on 60s and 46 cents on 70s. 
Two-ply 80s sold at 56 cents and a series of higher prices 
was reported on better staple grades. Propositions were 
in hand on combed and carded yarns that were not going 
through in various quarters quoting higher than buyers 
cared to go. It was taken for granted that some were 
acceptable by spinners and dealers who cut their regular 
prices to book the business. 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
Warps 
8s Carpet Yarns 
13 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
16s. Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 
y White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
8s, 2, 3 and 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply_.....12% 
12s sci 13% 20s, 2-ply 14% 
eal Southern Frame Cones 
18 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. ‘The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. It. 


31 W. Firet Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P.O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Only way to permanently. overcome loose roller necks 


GUILLETS ROLLERNECK 


Perfect length control. 
and creeping Or 

inter Changeable case hardened pinching of stands 

neck concentric. and perfectiy 

through entire length 

of roll. j 


x 
\* Derfectly centered 


/ No strain on threads 
Enore strein.on 5 Quickly andeasily in 
Rround taper like Shankof statied No number ng 
/ reamer tat tock auto axle. ete 

Greater Contact surface complete at 

Strength no ali 

Sweiting of first Doss 

or loose necks 


a 


and stop that uneven yarn and excessive end breakage. 
Eventually—Why Not Now? 


DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO.., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed-—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agent 

P. O. Box 843 
Greenville, S. C. ae 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for. Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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16s 14% 24s 
24s 17% 28s 19 
26s 18% 30s 
80s 19% 30s 18% 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY By 


Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 
for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. ©. Box 520, Char- 
N.C 


lotte, 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 

Silem. N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 8t., 
Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and Rhodes-Haverty ‘Bldg. 
| representatives of manufacturers of textile and supplies who adver- H. Brown, P.O. Bor ibe, Tenn. 
| tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that Greensboro, N. ©. R. J. Maxwel PO. Box 1241, 
G ille, 4 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide wil prove of real value HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., = 
to our subscribers. lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 oteare 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. coe Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr.., 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. FP. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Atlanta Office. 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 "Sahmaton 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New Draper, Jr. Bide. den, 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, : Ga g., ar elton 0 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
‘ City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., man, Mgr.; ge er Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. — eo 611 Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Blidg., 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- Bide. Charlotte, Hubach, Atlanta, Ga. 
lis, N, C. — rovident Bidg., Chattanooga, CHAS. B., Paterson, N, J. Sou. Rep.: 
tte, N. 
AMERICAN MOISEEMING OO., Providens®, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 
ou a Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 .W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. ‘©", Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 


N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehous 302 Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 Wood- W. First St.. Charlotte, u. C.. Wm. P. uawtne. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
side Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. Sou. Reps. : WwW. I. Mgr. Sou Re ps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 


Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- : 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 8. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, p 


tf 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. Greenville, 8S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Ww. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘erin Place, Charlotte, N. Be gee Wallace, 2027 Morris 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New  W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Howard, 135 S. Spring S8t., Concord, N. C.; W. FP. LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia. Ga. 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, S. C. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 4904 St., New York City. Sou. Office: Mont 
INC., Providence, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Bldg. Spartanburg, S. R. E. 
ARNOLD, Charlotte, EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
RG. Robert E Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. N. ©. MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
North, Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. BAYBESTOS 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N, C.; R. A. Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- Mig Div.. 1108 N. Pifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala.: 
Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. &. ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices . 
Singleton, 2016 Coc ea Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baidenboro, N. C. mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
RTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
ene a A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Sou. Rep.; George FP. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- den Hadw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Sentral on S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- lotte, N. C. Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- heme gy Pa. Sou, Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
elphia ce. 


aiien: . Os Sou. Reps. : Smith Williams, Win- Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


164 Oak- FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Salem, N. C. eo coer S a: ag tg, Bh 886 Mass. Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 
land Ave., “NE A tlante, Ga.: J. GC. Sevier, 1400 N. C, Watson (Speciak Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 


Sou. of- J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg.., Atlante, Kentucky--Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Loulsville, Graft- 


fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., "Greenville, 8S. Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1 Pelle Co. North Carolina Charlotte, Matthews 
Spencer, Mer. Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘ae Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. principal Southern cities. Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. FRANKLIN PROCESS 00., Providence, R. 1. Belting Dewey Bree: 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown, Ave., Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 5. C., High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
: Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
-Salem, N. C. O. Box 188, Salem Sta B. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process Wins ~*~ Kester Machinery Co. South Caro. 

farri Mr r., W. H. Parks, Sales Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 
tion. S. A. Harris, ng lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Mner. GASTONIA BRUSH ©O., Gastonia, N. ©. C. E. Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Honeycutt, Mgr. Des: 5 ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, 
BROWN CO., tt. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. Sumter’ Machinery’ Co. Tennessee—Chattanooga 
Reps.: Ralph Gosset 4 Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
. C.; Belton ©. iran N. C. Russell A. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Mill Supe oo “_y ‘ ; = GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
Singleton, Us 961 N. Lawrence St.,  $0U. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. North Main St., Greer, S. CO. (Phone 186). Sales- 
BROWN & CO., D. P. cy" ‘in W. Pyle Char. H, Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. men: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin 7, ‘Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.:° N. ©.; BE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Viste 
lotte, N. C. Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, Ai 

. “ MICAL CO., Inc., Sta. Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma orth , 

Union Storage City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


. N. C.:; Quaker City Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. ton, Mass. Sou. Rep. : C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
on. Sou. 1800 Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- Charlotte, N. C. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
€ Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, Ky.. Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltviile, Va., E 
WORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
BUTTER fF : A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’l Bank 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, farlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mer. Sou. 
4 C.J Hill Zahn, Mer. Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- Reps. : E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr.. J. W. 
5 oes N mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Ivey and B. TT Crayton, Charlotte Office: R C. 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., 432, I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler 
York City. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box , W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 208 Montgomery St.. Decatur. G "J. W. Edmis- 
Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 170i, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
West £0 C.: A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V.-M. Coates, 807 
Charlotte, N. ; 02 E. GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER pot ee ae Ang ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Prank E. Keener, 187 Spring phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fre St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 


. wos. W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- Bank Bid Charlotte. N. C . : 
— noes Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., S., delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 


; Strane. GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 6071, ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.., 
F. McAnulty and W. E. N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- Chattanooga, Tenn 
shario otte, N. C. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., . 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S&t., E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Spartanburg. 8. ©. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
St... Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. é GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP Co., Clin- Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Pope, Box 490, Alt- C.: Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N C.; Belton. C. MORTON _ MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
lanta. Ga.: Luther Knowles. "aeamel Charlotte, Char- Plowden. Griffin. Ga. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
lotte, N. C. TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., NATIONAL & CHEMICAL CO., INC,, 
‘aceite - HE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
CORN PRODpess aes Pees te Psat 100 207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Eckels, 141 house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Place, New Yor il “a o. Stocks carried at con- N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, FPia.: Boyd Arthur, Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
Sales Co., Greenville, 5. ©. 713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn,; T. FP. String- ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
venient points. er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, La.; E. Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; . A. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.: S. B. Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 3 Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
Alexander, Mgr. ham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. ©#k Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. N. C. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, gg: aaa Louisville, Ky.; Ri R. Zierach, 1225-31 NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO,, Harrison, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, . Broad St., Richmond, Va Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Ga. HALTON'S SONS, THOS., ‘‘C’’ and Clearfield. Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N.E 
DILLARD PAPER ©O., Greensboro. N. C. Sou. pg oy Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8S. C.: G. N. HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel. Roanoke, Va. York a i _ re: Chas. C, Clark, Box 274, Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Ch a Spa! anburg, ba _ Samuel Lehrer, Box 265. Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 5. Green- lor, Sou. Agent, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaf- 
extlle Supply Co., 30 ney, 8S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 
DRBEAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. N Market i? ‘Dallas, ex. Clemmons, 9236 W. Peachtree BSt., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 

C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, WN. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atianta, Ga.: E. Moline 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.;: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro. N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.;: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer., 8t. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louls, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Iil.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City. Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.;: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8S. Third 8t., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD co.., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8S. Agent, a . Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., eee N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. . Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta st. Ga.: Young -& 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8St.. Boston 
oo Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga., Pred P. Brooks, Mer.: Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.,. H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, C- Reps.: W.. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
es Sou. Rep.: Carolina® Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, S&S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W..O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., IENC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY C©O., THE 
Providence, I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. * Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps 
L. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C.; 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. : Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792. Greenville, 8. C.; O. B. L 

Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, B: C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Megr.; 
§20 Angier ‘Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F.. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, hed 
Bou. Offices: Whitin Blidg., Charlot WwW. 
H. Porcher and R. I, Dalton, Mgrs.; 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. ines and ©. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office. 


SPINNING BING CO., Whitins- 


. Bou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St. Charlotte, HN. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Another Distinguished 
Visitor 


David C lek in ‘The Bouthers Tex- 
tile Bulletin, does not fail, to be sure, 
to make note of another distinguished 
visitor by invitation to Chapel Hill, 
this time in the person of Norman 
Thomas, former Socialist candidate 
for President. He was brought there 
by the Y. M. C. A., the same organi- 
zation that invited and entertained 
the negro, Langston Hughes, over 
whose utterances quite a furore was 
raised in the State. The Daily Tar 
Heel gives liberal front-page space to 
details of the address of Thomas, who 
sees America headed for either Fas- 
cism or Socialism, a swing that will 
be accomplished within the next ten 
years. And The Daily Tar Heel ap- 
pears to have been a convert to the 
Thomas doctrines, for it says it “‘is 
impossible to hear Norman Thomas 
speak without being impressed by his 
sincerity,” and it wants to know if 
“any presidential candidate from 
either of the two major parties could 
point to programs and ideals more 
humane” than those presented by the 
University’s distinguished visitor. Call 
is made editorially by that paper for 
the death penalty in the case of the 
four Americans who did away with 
the Hawaiian who perpetrated the 
crime on a young American woman. 
As for Thomas, he is director in the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
organization fostering the communis- 
tic campaign throughout the United 
States, and that is all the people of 
this State would want to know about 
the statesmen who has charmed the 
Chapel Hill folk Charlotte Obser- 
ver. 


February 
Increased 17 Per Cent 


World consumption of American | 


cotton in February totalled approxi- 
mately 1,051,000 bales, compared 
with 1,069,000 in January and 898.- 
000 in February last season, accord- 
ing to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service. Total consumption 
in the seven months of the season to 
February 29 was approvimately 7,- 
201.000 bales, against 6,275,000 in 
the same period last season. 

“The increase in February over 
February last year was about 153,- 
000 bales, or 17 per cent,” says the 
Exchange Service. ‘The increase in 
the seven months ended February 29 
over the same period last season was 
926,000 bales, or 15 per cent. An 
important factor contributing to re- 
striction of consumption in February 


31 


was the hostilities at Shanghai, which 
reduced the spinning of the American 
cotton staple in China by about 60,- 
000 bales compared with the monthly 
average in December and January.’ 


Dyed Fertiliz rer Bags 
Used for Costumes 


Macon, Ga.—Use of cast-off cloth- 
ing, dyed and bleached seed and fer- 


tilizer bags for spring costumes was . 


described at a conference of home 
demonstration agents of the Macon 
district here by Miss Frances Mc- 
Lanahan, clothing specialist at the 
University of Georgia. Boys and 
girls of 4-H clubs met with the agents 
and planned to set up a district or- 
ganization. 


Advertising Values 


Many. slumbering business con- 
cerns are waiting to the value of con- 
tinuous advertising and are starting 
now to build up trade by using the 


printed page not once in a while, but. 


all the while. 

The reading of advertisements be- 
fore buying has taken such a hold on 
the public that only continuous ad- 
vertisers can expect to get continuous 
business, it is pointed out. 

The dealers who advertise quality 
continuously are those who have the 
greatest business. 

People who buy advertised mer- 
chandise buy satisfaction: Advertis- 
ing is more valuable today than ever 
it meets the selling requirements of 
every line of business. 

Everywhere the rapidly increasing 
demand for advertised products is 
bringing great prosperity to those 
who use the aid of continuous adver- 
tising. Business concerns who know 
a worth while opportunity to increase 
business when they see it increase 
business by increased advertising. 

Continuous advertising will not 
only make repeat sales from old cus- 
tomers, but will also attract new 
ones. News-Herald. 


Standard Textile Peadarts 


‘The Stendard Products 
Company and subsidiaries report, for 
the year ended December 31, 1931, a 
net loss of $789,649 after all charges, 
compared with a net loss of $1,083.- 
427 tor the previous fiscal year. 

Net sales (exclusive of inter-com- 
pany sales) less discount, freight and 
allowances amounted to $7,426,487 
in 1931, compared with $10,069,137 
in the preceding year, 


vie 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘“‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


One of Our Best Towns—Eighteen Knitting 
Mills, Three Cotton Yarn and Weave 
Mills, Two Silk Mills and a Dye Plant. 


Pickett Mill is one of our favorites, where Mill News 
used to be read by every family, and “Aunt Becky” was 
always a welcome visitor. 

There have been many improvements at this place the 
past several years and especially in the village, where 
good gardens and pretty flowers have taken the place of 
weeds. | 
_ J. H. McKinnon is superintendent, with D. G. Carter, 
assistant superintendent; W. M. Childers, overseer card- 
ing; T. B. New, overseer spinning; H. W. Smith, over- 
seer weaving; H. W. Horn, overseer cloth room; C, B. 
Carter, overseer winding; S. A. Jones, master mechanic. 

All the above are gentlemen who fill their positions 
with dignity and efficiency, yet always have time to be 
kind and courteous. We hope Pickett Cotton Mill will 
emerge from the depression with banners of victory fly- 
ing. 

HIGHLAND CoTtTToNn MILLS 


Here’s where we found one of the most up-to-date 


and commodious church buildings we’ve ever seen in a 
mill town. We gave a detailed description of this church 
last spring when we visited Highland Cotton Mills. 

This church and Sunday school justly fill the hearts 
of the people with pride. It is a power for good in the 
community and the mill superintendent and overseers are 
among the leaders in religious work. 

When mill officials and overseers worship with their 
employees and really feel in their hearts that all are 
‘brothers and sisters,” there will we find people who are 
loyal and faithful to trust. 

This mill was curtailing a wee bit for the first time 
in 12 years, but no one was worrying. 

G. R. Ward is superintendent; in Mill No. 1, T. M. 
Walker is carder and I. O. Dennis, spinner. In No. 2, 
W. G. Freeman is carder and W. A. Price, spinner. In 
Mill No. 3, W. A. Walker is carder and spinner. 

The product is carded and combed yarns. There are 
35,000 spindles. | 

- Hiticrest 

This is a lovely place where various lovely goods are 
made. Dress silks, rayon, woolen and other novelties. | 
saw some wonderfully beautiful woolen shawls here. 

My wedding dress, last August, was a product of this 
mill and a present from one of the overseers. Superin- 
tendent W. L. Spry gave me another dress; a soft, lus- 
trous black, last week. The mills are keeping me in 
dresses and I truly thank them. 

Hillcrest Silk Mills have “conquered the krinkle” in 
rayon. The product of this mill is soft and springy like 
real silk, hard-to wrinkle, and hard to distinguish trom 
genuine silk. No wonder women are so enthusiastic in 
their praise of Hillcrest dress goods. 

I am always delighted to wear a dress and know where 
it was woven. Why wear anything except Southern- 
made goods when every need can be gratified “at home?”’ 


GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


The Joanna News 


Much thought is given to make our community ideal: 
much time and money is sperit in an effort to make our 
village a beautiful and a happy place. What others do 
for us does not relieve us of our share of responsibility. 
If this community becomes the best place in which we 
can live, each person must put his shoulder to every 
worthwhile movement. We cannot be good citizens until 
we have a community spirit. 

Just now there is a forward movement going on in 
our community, the purpose of which is to help everyone 
in the village. The responsibility for the success of the 
movement is upon each of us whether we accept it or 
not. During this week and next, special services are 
being held at the church each evening. The more people 
we have who have the mind and spirit of Christ, the bet- 
ter our community will be. i 

VILLAGE NEws 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Templeton and son, Wyatt, and 
Mr. J. W. Justice of Ninety-Six were Sunday guests of 
Mrs. Mamie White, Joanna Inn. 

Mrs. A. F. Tinsley spent a few days last week with her 
sister, Mrs. Rachel Mosely, Clinton, S. C, 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Franklin and family ‘spent the 
week-end with Miss Sallie Mae Franklin, Whitmire, 
». 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Sloan of Charlotte, N. C., spent 
the week-end with Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Sloan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason Rowland, Messrs. Wreford Na- 
bors and Otis Lewis and Otis Murphy spent Sunday in 
Columbia, S.C. | 

Mr. James Stroud of Textile Industrial Institute, Spar- 
tanburg, S.-C., spent the week-end with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Stroud. He had as his guest Mr. Ray- 
mond Sears, also of Textile Industrial Institute. 

Friends of Bruce Abrams, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Abrams, will be glad to know that he is improving after 
an attac kof flu. 

CELEBRATE BIRTHDAYS 

On Saturday evening, April 2nd, Clyde Putnam cele- 
brated his fourteenth birthday by inviting his classmates 
to a party at his home. After enjoying an hour of games, 
they were invited into the dining room where refresh- 


_ ments were served by Mrs. Putnam and Miss Louise Put- 


nam. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Carr honored their little daugh- 
ter, Bobby Jean, with a birthday dinner on Sunday, 
April 10th. A large white cake with six pink candles 
formed the centerpiece for the table. The guests for the 
occasion were Bobby Jean’s grandmother, Mrs. W. C. 
Moore; also her uncles and aunts, Mr. and Mrs. John K. 
Moore, Mr. Charles Moore, and Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Han- 
cock, all of Gaffney, S. C. 

Scout NEws 

The Scouts have registered for the new scout year. 
The troop will take a new start and try to do better this 
year than they did last year. Every scout, when he reg- 
istered, pledged himself to do, to the best of his ability, 
everything that is expected of a scout and a gentleman. 


bs 
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Nowhere will you find an organization that teaches bet- 
ter principles and higher ideals than does the Boy Scouts 
of America. The troop is not yet full and if your boy is 
not a scout and would like to be one, see Mr. Galloway 
right away. 

Messrs. G. N. Foy, W. A. Moorhead, P. B. Mitchell 
and J. B. Hart were elected committeemen for the troop. 
Mr. Foy is chairman. The following officers were elect- 
ed: <A. B. Galloway, scoutmaster; Walt Byars and Fred 
Ross, assistant scoutmasters; John Lawson Feltman, 
senior patrol leader, and Geo. Morse, treasurer. 


Hayne Workman was elected a member of the troop 
Tuesday night. 


HANES, N.C, 


H. Hanes Knittinec Co. 
This nice mill is two + ilies from Winston-Salem and 
makes combed and carded yarns. Superintendent D. A. 
Ricks is one of the most progressive and wide-awake tex- 


tile men that we know. It’s always a pleasure to visit his’ 


sanctum. 

We used to have a fine correspondent at Hanes, but 
have forgotten her name. Would be glad to have her 
write again occasionally. That is a live community and 
we are sure there is lots of ‘interesting news to report. 
“Aunt Becky” only stopped a few moments and had no 
chance to take notes. 

Gypsy Smith, the great evangelist, was holding a meet- 
ing in Winston-Salem in a large Reynolds tobacco ware- 


house, but “Uncle Hamp” and I did ‘not know about it 


in time to attend. : 

While in Winston-Salem we took our meals in the 
“highest”’ place we ever ate in—on the tenth floor of the 
Reynolds skyscraper. A grand place. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


OSES 


This is the only yarn and weave mill running in the 
city. W. L. Steele is the superintendent and a very 
pleasant and courteous gentleman. 

S. V. Smith is overseer carding and spinning ; tk 
Green, overseer spooling, beaming and warping; N. W. 
Shaver, overseer weaving; D. I. Hutchins, cloth room; 
Sanford Hamrick, dyer; E. §. Dease, master mechanic. 

P. H. Hanes KNITTING Co. 

This mill knits the yarns made by the mill at Hanes 
and is the largest knitting mill we’ve seen. It has 332 
machines busy on men’s and boys’ underwear. It is 
almost right in the heart of town, corner Sixth and Main 
streets. We had the honor of meeting the secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. T. W. Allen, one of the most pleasant gen- 
tlemen we've seen. 


BLACKSBURG, 5. C. 


LS 


When “Uncle Hamp” and I stopped in front of the 
office, we began to admire the shrubbery and flowers and 
I exclaimed: “My goodness, what a change!’ 

Back of the mill, the old “skeeter pond” has been 
filled in and is to be converted into a sunken garden. 
Every space about the mill is beautiful with gravel, grass 
or flowers. 

The people “caught a vision” and began to clean up 
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and primp up and now the village is very attractive and 
garden and flowers are being planted. 

Plots of unoccupied ground have been graded for play- 
ground and beds of cannas promise gorgeous coloring 
through summer. 

Superintendent W. M. Moore and Secretary R. E. 
Cline make a winning team and co-operation means suc- 
cess in any undertaking. These two leaders are strong 
for beautiful surroundings and their influence has spread 
all over the village with marked and pleasing results. 

In going through the mill, “Uncle Hamp” is accus- 
tomed to have people “look up” to him and marvel at 
his size. But—oh boy! when we went through this mill 
and passed Dervin Moore, who is twice as large, “Uncle 
Hamp” sure did look “shrunk up!” 

OVERSEERS 

J. H. Jacumine is carder; T..S. Moss, spinner; J. Y. 
Moore, weaver; W. H. Faysoux, cloth room; A. G. Tur- 
ner, master mechanic. 

A number of families have lived here 15 years or more 
and are a fine loyal set of people. Just like one big 
family—each interested in the welfare of the other. 


Valdese, N. C. 


VALDESE MANUFACTURING Co. 


Superintendent Louis Bounous has long been on our 
‘friendship list.” He has read everything “Aunt Becky”’ 
has written—and is always anxious for more new books. 
W. C. Loudermilk is assistant superintendent. 

The secretary and treasurer is A. F. Garrou, who is a 
very pleasant and courteous gentleman. This mill is one 
of the best of the kind in the State. It runs full time, 
pays good wages and has a fine bunch of overseers and 
loyal employees. 

In Mill No. 1, Edgar Wood is overseer sasillae: DX. 
Glasbrook, overseer spinning, and John Deal, overseer 
winding. 

In Mill No. 2, Jesse Cannon is overseer carding; O. D. 
Keever, overseer spinning, and F. J. Cline is overseer 
spinning and winding at night. 

It is always a real pleasure to visit Valdese, and espe- 
cially this mill. We found lots of grading and building 
going on at Valdese and a large water tank was being 
erected. 


Belmont, N. C. 


GIRLS OF IMPERIAL VELLAGE ORGANIZE CLUB 


With an enthusiastic determination to have a success- 
ful and worthwhile club the girls of the Imperial Mill 
village met last Friday afternoon at 5 o’clock at the home 
of Miss Ethel Chaney, and under the leadership of Miss 
Melva Gullick, organized a girl’s club. 

Officers elected were: Miss Ethel Chaney, president; 
Miss Esther Guffie, vice-president; Miss Pauline Robin- 
son, secretary, and Miss Hattie Etheredge, treasurer. The 
19 girls enrolled decided upon their club color, pink and 
green, and their club flower, sweet pea, and their motto, 
“Loyalty,” which embraces loyalty to God, country, 
town, fellowman, and last, but not least, loyalty to their 
superintendent, J, C. Mason, and their village. 


Mike: When Mr. Casey died, he left all he had to an 
orphanage. 


Henry: Indeed that was generous, how much was it? 
Mike: His twelve children. 
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spool- 
Thor- 
Furnish good ref- 
erences. Am employed at present. Want 


WANTED—Job as boss spinning, 
ing, twisting, warping, carding. 
oughly experienced, 

Tex- 


change. G. A. Southern 


tile Bulletin. 


care 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 


trips. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Wanted 


To lease small plant equipped for mak- 
ing 50’s to 60's combed yarns, about 
7,500 spindles, preferably with 200 to 
| 300 looms. Would lease for two to 
three years with option to buy at ex- 
piration of lease. Address G. W. .H., 
care Southern Textile Bulltin. 


Chinese Mills Consumed 
432,000 Bales American 


Consumption of American cofton 


by mills of China during the first half 


word, each insertion. — 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


_Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


Printinc 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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of the current season, from August 1 
to January 31, totalled 432,000 bales, 
accoiding to the official report of the 
Chinese Millowners’ Association re- 
ceived by cable by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. 

The consumption by China was 
previously estimated by the Interna- 


’ tional Federation of Master Cotton 


Spinners at 250,000 bales, and was 
estimated by the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service at 464,000. Pub- 
lication of the official figures of the 
Chinese Millowners’ Association was 
delayed by the hostilities at Shang- 
hai. 

The official figures for China are 
regarded as confirming the estimate 
of the Cotton Exchange Service on 
world consumption of American cot- 
ton during the first half of this sea- 
son, putting it at 6,150,000 bales. 


American Glanzstoff 


Report Loss of $41,922 


The report of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corporation, for the fiscal year 
ended January 3, 1932, shows net loss 
of $41,922, after depreciation, selling, 
administrative and general expenses, 
and also extraordinary charges in re- 
spect of engineering and moving ex- 
penses, and provisions for loss on 
foreign exchange and contingencies. 
The corporation had an operating 
profit on sales of its own manutac- 
tures, before charging depreciation 
and expenses, of $1,991,798, while 
commissions and. discounts (net) 
earned on sales of foreign merchan- 


| dise totalled $42,853. 


For the fiscal year ended January 
4, 1931, the company reported net 
profit of $173,474; operating profit 
on sales of its own manufactures, be- 
fore charging depreciation and ex- 
penses, totalling $1,868,574, while 
commissions and discounts’ (net) 
earned on sales of foreign merchan- 
dise totalled $97,250. 


Large Denim Order 
Was Turned Down 


An important overall manufacturer 
tells of an experience in endeavoring 
to shade the price on denims. He 
says he knows of an order for 500,000 
yards of 2.20s, spot shipment, price 
stipulated’ was “how under 
eight and a fraction cents,’ terms 
cash arrival of invoice. This order 
was not executed. The manufacturer 
submits this as impressing him that 
there is a limit to price hammering.— 
Daily News Record. 
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Business Paper Advertising 


"HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
‘of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 


knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 
And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured > 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of is 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, x 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard _ | = 
methods. | | 
Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- = 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling a 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT | 2 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where. | a 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. | ES 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
‘minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


AG 


Tuts identifies an ABP paper ... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of | 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY. 


advertising. 
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Seydel-Woolley 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN. 


Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $3.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing | 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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